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PREFACE 


Children gain a better knowledge of Amer- 
ican history when their study is supplemented 
by reading matter which gives them a back- 
ground of information related to important 
historical facts. Much valuable material con- 
nected with our history is hidden away in old 
documents, long yellowed with age, in news- 
papers safely filed in the archives of our pub- 
lic buildings, and in letters and diaries writ- 
ten when our country was young. From such 
sources Carolyn Sherwin Bailey has drawn 
her subjects for Untold History Stories. 

In this book may be found a picture of 
American life and industry from the time of 
the Iroquois confederacy to the election of 
Abraham Lincoln. Girls and boys will be es- 
pecially interested in reading about the part 
played by children of other days in the mak- 
ing of America. Obviously, only a few in- 
cidents could be chosen, but they serve to 
stimulate further historical reading on these 
and other subjects. 


The stories are full of possibilities for dram- 
atization, and both teacher and pupil will 
profit by such use of this material. The illus- 
trations, by Lillian O. Titus, are authentic, 
and will be invaluable as a source of informa- 
tion for costumes and settings. 
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AN AMERICAN THANKSGIVING 


BEFORE THE PILGRIMS CAME 


= | ITTLE-DEER, an Indian girl, 
é = lived in a bark dwelling situa- 
a ted in a forest of ancient trees. 
~IKi||'The house contained firestones, 
one for each of the many fami- 
lies living there together. Tall 
and straight, with pale bronze skin, was this 
twelve-year-old daughter of the People of the 
Flint, as the Mohawks were known in those 
old days of 1605. Her hair fell about her 
shoulders like a dark cloud. Her eyes shone 
with excitement, for the corn had been har- 
vested, and the tribe was waiting to welcome 
its friends and allies. 
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On this morning of the Festival of the Har- 
‘vest, Little-Deer was clad in her ceremonial 
robes. Her doeskin dress and knee moccasins 
were beautifully beaded. Carved silver clasps 
fastened her ermine-lined outer garment, 
around the bottom of which there was heavy 
embroidery in a design of vines and bright 
flowers. She wore bracelets of silver on her 
slender brown arms, and a band of gay bead- 
work about her forehead. 

As she stood in her doorway, Little-Deer 
watched the canoes, filled with visiting clans 
of the Iroquois, which were coming down the 
stream. She ran to the landing place to watch 
the canoes unload. 

Little-Deer knew the braves and the women 
of the different clans by the totem signs that 
they brought with them in their canoes. Here 
were her neighbors from the west, the Onon- 
dagas, known as the People on the Hills. The 
Oneidas, called the Granite People, had also 
arrived. With great skill and cunning they 
could carve stone into tools and arrowheads. 
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Then came the Cayugas, the People of the 
Mucky Land, who gathered shells from the 
lake shore for making wampum. Last came 
the mighty Senecas, the Great Hill People, 
who raised the finest corn and fruit in the 
whole confederacy. They had all come to the 
home of the Mohawks to celebrate their 
Thanksgiving Day. 

To announce the Festival of the Harvest, 
runners had carried strings of white wampum 
throughout the entire length of the Long 
House, the name given to the territory occu- 
pied by the clans of the Iroquois. The eastern 
boundary of the Long House lay at the Hud- 
son River, its western boundary at Niagara 
Falls. Throughout that entire region the Fires 
of the Nation had been lighted on the tops of 
all the hills, in thankfulness for the harvest. 

Little-Deer joined the harvest procession 
that was making its way toward the council 
house. Many of the village people carried 
small strings of purple wampum, which would 
allow them to take part in the Thanksgiving 
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games and dances to be held after the 
speeches. The council house was a bark build- 
ing like the dwelling houses of the clan, but 
longer, and used only for ceremonies. Near 
by there was a great pile of dry logs, which a 
sachem was lighting with a whirling fire 
wheel. 

Music for the procession was furnished by 
the rattling of dry bones, which hung in 
strings about the knees of the warriors, and 
by the beating of turtle-shell drums. The war- 
riors first circled the council house. Then 
they stood in a great ring about the fire, on 
which had been thrown a basket of dried 
leaves. The smoke was supposed to carry the 
Thanksgiving speech up to the Great Spirit. 

Little-Deer’s grandmother, a woman well 
skilled in the arts of her people, had been se- 
lected to make the speech. She stepped upon 
a mound near the fire, and her voice rose 
above the crackling of the flames. 

At the end of the Thanksgiving speech, a 
group of braves ran out of a near-by lodge and 
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dashed into the council house. Their knee- 
rattles were longer and noisier than those of 
the other men. They wore feather head- 
dresses that reached to the ground, silver 
necklaces, and embroidered knee moccasins. 
These braves had been chosen to give the im- 
portant feather dance, in honor of a year of 
peace and plenty in the Long House. 
_ The children peered in at the door as the 
dance began. The braves circled about, rais- 
ing their feet six or eight inches and stamping 
them, with a noise like a drumbeat, on the 
hard ground of the floor. They went through 
the motions of the harvest—reaping, shucking 
ears of corn, and grinding the kernels into 
meal. The beating of the turtle-shell drums 
became faster and faster. The onlookers who 
held purple wampum joined the dance. Soon 
it was a mass of whirling figures, like a flock 
of great, bright birds. 

Little-Deer and a boy from the household 
of the Bear family went in and out among the 
trees, sampling the Thanksgiving feast spread 
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out so temptingly. All along the path were 
bark tubs of maple sirup, piles of flat corn- 
meal cakes, wooden bowls of succotash, and 
steaming kettles of corn-meal mush sweet- 
ened with maple sirup. Anyone was at liberty 
to eat as much of the food as he wished. 

The Bear boy had a cunningly carved ladle 
of wood with his bear totem on the handle, 
and a small dish made from the strong bark 
of the red elm tree. He filled the dish with 
rich succotash for Little-Deer. Then they 
dipped corn-meal cakes into maple sirup and 
ate them. It was a feast! 

From the mossy log on which the two chil- 
dren sat, they could watch the beginning of 
the games. Some of the young men were toss- 
ing carved peach pits into a wooden bowl; 
others were playing baseball with a ball cov- 
ered with deerskin and a bat made of a twist- 
ed branch of ash laced with thongs. The 
November sun shone brightly through the 
branches of the trees. This long-ago harvest 
festival was a happy, wonderful day! 
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UNTOLD HISTORY STORIES 


The Indian Thanksgiving is now almost for- 
gotten. The ancient league of the Iroquois, 
together with their old crafts of stonecutting, 
wampum-making, and utensil-carving, gave 
way to the white man with his powder and 
steel. The trade in furs caused jealousy be- 
tween the French and the Dutch and resulted 
in warfare between the Algonquins, allied 
with the French, and the Iroquois, who made 
a treaty with the Dutch. This was the begin- 
ning of the downfall of the- Iroquois Con- 
federacy. 

Is it not interesting to know that the red 
men were the first Americans to form a union, 
and that they celebrated Thanksgiving years 
before the famous Thanksgiving Day ob- 
served at Plymouth in 1621? 
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WHO Took CARE OF PEREGRINE WHITE 


ISTORY tells us much about the 
men who signed the Mayflower 
Compact and who settled at 
Plymouth with their families. 
We know only a little, however, 
2 =} concerning Ellen More, a bound 
girl Ee sailed with these courageous people. 
Her brave patience and pluck make an inspir- 
ing tale for children of to-day, although her 
story is almost lost in the shadows of the Pil- 
grim struggles. 

In the seventeenth century, unless they 
were born to wealth or royalty, boys and girls 
of London were hard-working little men and 
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women. This was especially true of orphan 
children. They were practically sold as ap- 
prentices to masters who kept them hard at 
work every day. 

It is written in Ellen’s meager history that 
she was allowed to go to America in order that 
she might profit by the opportunities for work 
and sacrifice which the new country would af- 
ford her. She was bound to Master Edward 
Winslow, an adventure-loving young printer 
who, with his wife, was looking forward to 
enjoying the freedom of America. 

If, as we are told, the Pilgrims themselves 
lost hope before reaching the end of that tem- 
pestuous voyage, what must have been the 
feelings of thirteen-year-old Ellen, as the frail 
vessel was buffeted and tossed on the waves 
of the sea? Girls and boys of those days, how- 
ever, had in their hearts the courage that 
comes from hard work and self-denial. 

After the Pilgrims landed, Ellen at once 
started to keep house, as she had done in Lon- 
don. How strange it seemed to work in a 
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thatched cabin in the wilderness, surrounded 
by the menace of the Indians! Ellen helped 
to wash in Town Brook, when the weather did 
not prevent, made tallow dips, polished the 
brass sconces, washed the pewter mugs, and 
scoured the wooden trenchers of the dinner 
service. 

The colonists often suffered from hunger, 
and there was much illness. Over half of the 
Pilgrims died during that first winter in 
America. Mistress Winslow was one of those 
who succumbed, in spite of the patient care 
that little Ellen gave her. 

You have all heard of Peregrine White, the 
Mayflower baby. His father, Master William 
White, died during that terrible winter, leay- 
ing Peregrine and his older brother, Re- 
solved, to comfort their widowed mother. 

When spring came the Pilgrims regained 
courage. They worked with new vigor, seeing 
an end to their troubles and the beginning of 
the freedom that they so long had sought. 
Strawberry blossoms, a promise of the sweet, 
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luscious fruit soon to appear, covered Straw- 
berry Hill. Master Winslow’s letters mention 
the fact that the strawberries were very large, 
and that a bushel could be gathered in a short 
time. The first green shoots of corn, planted 
by the Pilgrims’ friend, Tisquantum, were 
welcomed joyously. 

We read much about the prowess of Kd- 
ward Winslow. It was he who met Massasoit, 
on the Indian chief’s first visit to Plymouth, 
and volunteered to remain with the savages 
as a hostage. He was one of a few men who 
rescued Tisquantum, when he fell into the 
clutches of the Narraganset Indians, late in 
the second Plymouth summer. What the old 
writers fail to tell us of this London printer, 
afterwards a governor of Massachusetts, is 
that he loved children. 

History tells us that Master Winslow mar- 
ried the widowed mother of baby Peregrine. 
Therefore, we may fancy the little bound girl 
tending the precious first-born of the Pilgrims 
and his brother Resolved. Although it was 
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quite enough to keep house in a cabin without 
taking care of a baby and a lively little boy, 
Ellen did not complain. 

Mistress Winslow was an excellent house- 
wife. This meant that the bound girl was 
kept very busy. She no doubt had to turn the 
spit in the fireplace, on which a bit of game 
was roasting, watch the iron bread pan buried 
in the coals with its baking corn loaf, and 
earry water from Town Brook. There was 
corn to husk, there were nuts and berries to 
be gathered, rush brooms to be made, and 
herbs to be found and dried. In addition, she 
often worked at the spinning wheel, whose 
whir made the first music of Plymouth. 

Ellen, we are sure, carried on her duties 
with a fine kind of pride. Whenever she was 
free for a moment, she could peep inside the 
hood of Peregrine’s little wicker cradle that 
stood in a place of honor at one side of the fire- 
place. How pleased she must have been to see 
the baby growing fatter and rosier every day. 
She also taught Resolved his alphabet. There 
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was never an idle moment for this little Pil- 
grim girl, from morning until night. 

We may imagine Ellen hurrying along the 
path and turning in at the cabin of Master 
Winslow, not stopping, even for a moment, to 
play with the other children of her age. The 
little bound girl must have felt that home was 
any place where there were children to work 
for, a house to be kept tidy, and the wants of 
those one loved to be supplied. 

Was not Ellen More a plucky little girl and 
did she not help, three hundred years ago, to 
make the America we have to-day? 


THE LAST BRAVE OF PATUXET 


FRIEND OF THE PILGRIMS 
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Fj! first harvest of the Pilgrims at 
i Sa=|| Plymouth. Most histories tell 
‘lus that his name was Squanto. 
NR a at They also say that, by super- 
vising the Pilgrims’ planting and fishing dur- 
ing the year 1621, he saved their lives, thus 
making New England possible. Would you 
like to know more about this Indian? 

Squanto, or Tisquantum, as he was named 
by Master Edward Winslow, was a brave of 
the tribe that lived in the village of Patuxet, 
on the coast of Massachusetts. Many years 
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before the Pilgrims settled at Plymouth, Tis- 
quantum was kidnapped by the captain of a 
roving brig. He put Tisquantum in irons and 
threw him into the ship’s hold with some other 
kidnapped Indians. When the brig reached 
Spain, Tisquantum was sold into slavery. 

We are told that he escaped to London and 
became a servant in the household of Master 
Slany, a merchant. Fancy Tisquantum’s feel- 
ings as he went to market for his master, 
mingling with hucksters, and passing booths 
of candles, milk, honey, joints, calico, and 
poultry on “The Chepe,” as the street of the 
traders was called in old London. Court 
ladies in their gay costumes, soldiers with 
clanking swords, the little apprentice lads in 
their blue cloaks and aprons, guild workers 
in metals, and makers of fustian, crowded this 
tall red man as he passed along the narrow 
highway. 

He longed for the pine woods and wild paths 
of Patuxet, and the sound of the willow flutes 
in the spring. When he could not endure his 
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captivity any longer, Tisquantum used his 
native wits and resourcefulness to escape 
from England to the land of his birth. 

Many sea captains came to dine with Mas- 
ter Slany. They were enthusiastic about the 
discoveries that had been made in the new 
land of America. Tisquantum had learned 
English, and as he stood behind his master’s 
high-backed chair in the dining room, filling 
pewter mugs, and taking trenchers of food to 
and from the kitchen, he heard the conversa- 
tion of his master’s guests. 

Some of these men were eager to go to 
America in search of wealth, and Tisquantum 
promised to pilot them there. They set sail 
some years before the Mayflower left Eng- 
land. When they had nearly reached the bar- 
ren shores of what is now Nova Scotia, Tis- 
quantum leaped overboard. Buffeted by the 
surf, he nearly died of exhaustion, but at last 
he reached land. 

Working his way, begging food, and avoid- 
ing the treacherous Algonquins of the North, 
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Tisquantum journeyed on toward Patuxet, his 
old home. He was about five years making 
the trip. He had to go all the way on foot, as 
there were no horses to be had in those days. 
Several times he was captured by hostile 
tribes of Indians, barely escaping with his 
life. 

We can imagine how he looked as he strode 
along—tall, dark, his long black hair stream- 
ing in the March wind. He wore a cloak of 
turkey feathers, as was the custom in that 
part of the wilderness. As he hastened on- 
ward, he was planning to make a dramatic 
entrance into Patuxet. He was eager to tell 
everyone about his years of adventure and 
his escape from slavery. 

Tisquantum finally reached the familiar 
hill just outside of Patuxet, forded the stream 
that he remembered as his old fishing place, 
and entered the stockade. To his surprise he 
found himself in the poor little village of the 
Pilgrims. Patuxet was gone! Some plague 
had completely destroyed his tribe. 
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THE LAST BRAVE OF PATUXET 


No doubt Tisquantum felt bitter at first to- 
ward these white men and women who were 
living in the place that was so dear to him. 
However, the sight of the children of Ply- 
mouth, hungry, wan little creatures, won his 
Sympathy. The people were starving; half 
their number had died; they were helpless in 
the face of the wilderness difficulties that 
they had found. Tisquantum made a great 
decision. 

“They are in need of food,” he said to him- 
self, as he waded into the chilly waters of 
Town Brook. “The corn of my village must be 
planted. This stream is full of small fish, 
which will be needed in the hills of corn for its 
best growth.” His native skill enabled him to 
catch great quantities of fish, which he gave 
to the Pilgrims. 

Near by, at Mount Hope, he established for 
the Pilgrims the first village store of New 
England. There the Indians came in their 
canoes, which did the work of delivery wag- 
ons. They brought such supplies as grain, 
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wild onions, flax, all kinds of berries, blankets, 
crude rush brooms, fish, and game. The In- 
dians took in payment nails, beads, iron pots 
__whatever the white men could spare. Mar- 
ket day at the village store was a joy to the 
sober children of Plymouth. 

“He was our helper and friend, our inter- 
preter of strange tongues, our guide in un- 
known places. He taught us to plant and fish 
and find game,’ Master Bradford of Ply- 
mouth wrote of Tisquantum. 

So, as everyone knows, a bountiful harvest 
came to the Pilgrims. We can imagine with 
what gratitude Tisquantum took advantage 
of the chance for helpfulness that came to 
him with the loss of his old home. Patuxet 
was gone, but in its place rose Plymouth. Un- 
til his death, there Tisquantum remained, a 
gallant figure of self-sacrifice and kindliness 
—one of the noblest red men of American 
history. 
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“SAFETY First” IN NEw AMSTERDAM 
WHEN PETER STUYVESANT WAS GOVERNOR 
=|BOUT the year 1658 almost 
e_ everyone in New Amsterdam 
if Fh <3) knew where Maddeleen Dirck’s 
= — = kitchen was. You could scarce- 
ly miss it, because of its savory 
odors. The good housewife 
might be baking a rich pork-cake in her huge 
bake kettle, browning cinnamon jumbles in 
her oven, or frying a pot of olykoeks (fried 
cakes), which she would later dust with sugar 
and offer across her door to the children who 
passed by. 


Balthazar and Nicholas Stuyvesant, the 
young sons of the governor, Peter Stuyvesant, 
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were regular visitors at Mistress Dirck’s. 
They never left her kitchen without having 
the pockets of their full breeches stuffed with 
buns and olykoeks. 

Maddeleen’s house stood on the “Bouwerile,” 
which we now know as the Bowery. It was 
then only a country lane. When the cold days - 
came, her cellar was amply stored with fruits 
and vegetables which had been raised in her 
garden. In her cellar, too, were stored away 
headcheese, homemade butter and lard, kegs 
of pigs’ feet, jars of spicy pickles, and a hogs- 
head of corned beef. Like the other Dutch 
housewives, she had hams and sausages hung 
up about the walls of her smokehouse. No 
one went hungry in New Amsterdam. 

When Peter Stuyvesant took command of 
the fort and the town, he made certain 
changes which some of the people thought ar- 
bitrary, although they were really in the in- 
terest of good government. 

He ordered that the bakers of New Amster- 
dam should not sell sugared tea cakes and 
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cinnamon jumbles unless they sold coarse 
bread also. This law, somewhat curtailing the 
sale of cakes, deprived the children of their 
usual supply of baked dainties. For this rea- 
son Maddeleen Dirck kept her bake kettle and 
her doughnut pot very busy. 

Peter Stuyvesant provided for lighting the 
dark streets and lanes of the rambling little 
town. “In the dark time of the moon,” so the 
old law read, “every seventh house shall cause 
a lantern and a candle to be hung out on a 
pole, the expense to be equally shared by the 
seven neighbors, and nine pence to be paid as 
a fine in default.” So it happened that the in- 
habitants of New Amsterdam often heard 
this song in the lanes outside their doors just 
at candle-lighting time: 

“A light here! Maids, hang out your light, 

And see your horns be clear and bright!” 

Governor Stuyvesant wanted New Amster- 
dam to be quiet, so he ordered all the carters 
coming into the town to dismount from their 
wagons upon arriving inside the gates, and 
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walk at the heads of their horses. This was 
to prevent their driving at a rattling pace over 
the stones of the streets and making a dis- 
turbance. 

It was the stanch governor’s fire rules, how- 
ever, that were most annoying to the towns- 
folk. At that time New Amsterdam had no 
bricks in its buildings. The houses were low 
clapboarded cottages, and the roofs were 
thatched with flags. The chimneys were made 
of logs covered with clay. Governor Stuyve- 
sant ruled: “No wooden chimney shall be 
built south of the Freshwater Pond. All flag 
roofs, wooden chimneys, hay barracks, and 
hayricks must be taken down within four 
months.” Stones, the people were told, could 
be brought from the near-by fields and pas- 
tures for building purposes, and bricks were 
on their way from England. 

The governor appointed a new village offi- 
cer, the brandt-meester, or fireman, whose 
business it was to see that chimneys were 
clean, that rubbish was cleared from the lanes, 
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and that haystacks, which had always stood 
in the streets, were put at a safe distance from 
the houses. 

One of these sooty, officious individuals 
would often walk unannounced into a good 
housewife’s kitchen when she was in the midst 
of her baking. He would peer up the great 
fireplace, soiling the spotless curtain of tabby 
or figured calico that hung at the top, and per- 
haps tip over her cake irons. - It is not strange 
that the brandt-meesters were not liked by the 
Dutch housewives, who were always baking 
and frying. 

In addition to these safeguards, Peter Stuy- 
vesant levied a tax of one beaver skin for each 
house in New Amsterdam. With the pro- 
ceeds it was intended to buy two hundred and 
fifty leather fire buckets, which would be or- 
dered from London. 

In the fall of the year some of the boys, 
Nicholas among them, came back from the 
woods with bags of the new Kisky-Thomas 
nuts, the hickory nuts of to-day. They were 
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a great prize, to be had only from the Indians, 
who brought them in their canoes from up the 
Hudson River. 

Maddeleen Dirck must have some of the 
Kisky-Thomas nuts, the boys decided, and 
they were on their way to her house with a 
bag of them when a curl of gray smoke rose 
from her log chimney. Then a bright line of 
flame followed the smoke. 

“Fire!” shouted Nicholas and the other 
boys. “Fire!” The cry was taken up by all 
New Amsterdam, for there were no bells, no 
whistles, for giving the alarm. 

The fire buckets ordered from London had 
not yet arrived. The shoemakers of the town, 
however, had been busy making leather fire 
buckets in their spare time, and there was one 
bucket to every ten villagers. Between the 
burning chimney and the river a double line 
was quickly formed, with Peter Stuyvesant 
at the head. 

- Everybody helped. Peter Stuyvesant and 
his sons filled and emptied fire buckets as fast 
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as anyone. Maddeleen Dirck’s kitchen and 
her fireplace, whose white tiles told in pictures 
the story of Jonah, were saved. 

Some years later two fire engines came to 
New Amsterdam from England. They were 
small ones worked by hand, and had little, 
solid, wooden wheels. Nicholas Stuyvesant 
proudly helped pull the new apparatus up 
from the wharf, but Balthazar was not there, 
for he had gone to find his fortune in the West 
Indies. 

Peter Stuyvesant governed New Amster- 
dam wisely. He believed in “Safety First,” 
even though that slogan had not then been 
coined. With his leather buckets, stitched by 
those early shoemakers, he laid the founda- 
tion for the greatest fire department in the 
world. 


SALLY’S Bic BRASS KETTLE 


Its PART IN DEERFIELD’S HISTORY 


ALLY could see her plump, 
rosy-cheeked face in the sides 
of the old brass kettle. She took 
great pride in the kettle, polish- 
A\ing it every Saturday until, 
through the combination of 
wood ashes and strong young muscles, it 
shone as bright as gold. That kettle, which 
had come from England, was helping to make 
New England. 

One never sees such a kettle to-day. It was 
wide and deep enough to hold soup for two or 
three families, or the winter’s supply of ap- 
ple butter. There was nothing for which it 
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was not used. In it soft soap was boiled, 
strawberry jam was made, and, as at the time 
of this story, maple sap was boiled. 

Sally Hoyt, her brown curls tied up in a red 
woolen muffler, was in the sugarhouse poking 
the wood fire, over which the brass kettle 
hung on a long iron crane. She was only six- 
teen years old, but was as fine a housekeeper 
as her mother. Mistress Hoyt’s home in old 
Deerfield, Massachusetts, at the foot of Sugar 
Loaf Mountain, was famous for its thrift, its 
toothsome bread, and its fine-spun linen. 

Samuel Williams, the minister’s son, was 
helping in the Hoyts’ sugar grove. The snow 
was still on the ground, so it was hard work 
for him to make his way from one bucket to 
the next to collect the thin, sweet sap that was 
to be transformed into rich, thick maple sirup. 
At last he appeared, with a pail of sap. 

Samuel was too slow for energetic Sally. 
She looked up impatiently from her stirring 


of the sirup, as the door opened and Samuel 
entered. 
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“You are slow, Samuel,” Sally told him. 
“You remind me of this kettle. Listen!” 
Sally struck the side of the brass kettle with 
her sugar paddle and it gave out a sound like 
a bell, loud and clear. i 

“Tinkling brass, Samuel; it is naught else. 
I fear you are as the kettle, Samuel, a sound- 
ing brass and but little more. You were of a 
mind to help me with the sugaring to-day, 
and I have had to wait here, with the fire 
wasting itself and the kettle seething and 
boiling, for over an hour. Were you sharing 
the sap with someone on the road, Samuel?” 

The boy winced, but looked Sally straight 
in the eye. “I am sorry that I have kept you 
waiting, Sally,” he told her honestly. “I went 
down as far as Bloody Brook to see whether 
the pussy willows were out, for I wanted to 
bring you a bunch of them, and on the edge of 
the swamp I saw—” 

Samuel lowered his voice and Sally’s face 
whitened as she asked tremblingly, “What did 
you see, Samuel?” 
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‘I am almost sure that I saw moccasin 
tracks in the mud,” the boy told her, “and I 
heard the low call of a whitethroat. You 
know that it is too early for the whitethroat 
to sing in the marsh, Sally.” 

Sally and Samuel, together with the others 
who were helping Mistress Hoyt with her 
sugaring, finished the boiling of the sap. As 
they hurriedly went home with the brass ket- 
tle and the pails of sirup, they recalled in 
frightened whispers the story of how Bloody 
Brook came by its name. 

On September 19, 1675, long before Sally 
and Samuel were born, a party of young men 
from Deerfield had started to guard a cart of 
fruit and vegetables on its way from Deer- 
field to Boston. They stopped at the brook to 
pick and eat some wild grapes. Out from the 
Swamp swarmed a band of Algonquin Indians, 
who were the allies of the French traders in 
Canada. Only half a dozen of the party from 
Deerfield returned from the brook, which was 
given its name at that time. 
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“We have not been attacked by Indians 
since I can remember,” Samuel said, as he 
helped Sally carry the big brass kettle inside 
the Hoyt kitchen, which shone with the pol- 
ished pewter that lined the walls. “Father is 
even thinking about taking back his order 
that the deacons bring their muskets to 
church.” 

“Does Parson Williams not realize that we 
are in great danger!” exclaimed Sally. “There 
was a peddling Indian from Boston selling 
herbs here not long ago, and he told us that 
the Algonquins have their eyes on Deerfield, 
because of our church bell.” 

There were few bells as huge and of as 
sweet a tone as the one that hung in the Deer- 
field steeple. It was brought by packet from 
London, so the story ran, for one of the 
French missions in Canada. A storm had 
swept the bell into Boston harbor and later 
Deerfield had obtained possession of it. 

That night, the villagers soberly put out 
their candles and went to bed, thinking of the 
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moceasin tracks that Samuel had seen. There 
was scarcely a sound in the pine forest out- 
side of old Deerfield. Among the trees there 
appeared an occasional flash of scarlet, like 
the glimpse of a tanager’s wings against the 
snowy branches. Now and then was heard 
the clear song of a whitethroated sparrow. 
There was hardly a call known to nature that 
the savage could not imitate. 

Then came the rush of three hundred and 
fifty ruthless painted savages of the North 
upon the little sleeping village. They broke 
in the doors and windows, fired the thatched 
roofs, and sent a shower of arrows among the 
terror-stricken New Englanders. 

There might have been none left to write 
about that Deerfield massacre, had it not been 
for Sally’s kettle. In the midst of the fire- 
brands and the flying arrows, a brave girl 
stood and beat upon the kettle to sound the 
alarm. It was louder in its call than a bell. — 
It roused the farmers, and called Deerfield to 
arms. 
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IN THE MIDST OF THE FLYING ARROWS, A BRAVE 
GIRL BEAT UPON THE KETTLE 
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When morning dawned, Pastor Williams 
and his son were gone, and the Deerfield 
church bell had been taken from the steeple. 
Sitting beside the Williams’ cold hearth, Sally 
felt sorry that she had scolded Samuel the day 
before. 

* * * * * * * 

The journey along the road that led north- 
ward to Montreal was a hard one. Spring 
seemed farther away with each weary mile. 
The captives’ hands were tied behind them 
and they had no shelter at night save rude 
cabins of branches which the Indians made 
for them. Their feet were cut and bleeding. 
There was scant food for the captives; and 
they feared that each step was taking them 
nearer to some unknown torture for which 
the Indians were carrying them home. 

As he stumbled along, Samuel could hear in 
fancy the ringing of Sally’s brass kettle. Lit- 
tle did he realize that it was going to call the 
cows, summon the militia, and be used for a 
church bell. The imagined sound of Sally’s 
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pounding on the kettle did a Strange thing to 
Samuel. It gave him a courage that he had 
never felt before. He learned how to shoot 
an arrow straight, how to heal wounds by 
binding on oak leaves, how to make snowshoes 
of pliable boughs, and how occasionally to 
elude his captors. 

On the way, the Algonquins buried the 
Deerfield church bell. They were not quite 
sure that their French masters would ap- 
prove of the manner in which it had been ob- 
tained. 

Pastor Williams and his son learned the 
ways of the savages, and for two years lived 
patiently among them outside the settlement 
of Montreal. During this time they were 
planning a way to escape. 


* * * * * * * 
In October of the year 1706 Sally was mak- 
ing wild-grape jelly in the famous old brass 


kettle. It still shone as if made of gold. The 
sun reflected its color and carried the glitter 
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out across the threshold of the Hoyts’ kitchen, 
as far as the gate. Suddenly a shadow dark- | 
ened the doorway. Sally turned from her 
stirring to see a tall, dark boy dressed like a | 
savage, but with eyes that she remembered. 
Samuel had found his way home. 

“Father and I walked from Boston, where 
the ship left us, to Deerfield,” he told her. ig 
was so confused along the road that I was not 
sure that this was Deerfield until I saw the 
brass kettle in your kitchen. It shines like a 
beacon, Sally.” 

Old letters and the kettle itself tell this 
story. For a long time Deerfield had no 
church bell, and the brass kettle rang out in- 
stead. It had a message to carry—a message 
of the thrift, the industry, the courage in 
danger, and the will to succeed, that made old 
Deerfield survive, 
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WHO WAS CAPTURED BY PIRATES 


Wry) ROM the time that he could 
MPN | handle a jackknife, Philip Ash- 
=—-4—'!/ ton, a boy of old Salem, Massa- 
ps | chusetts, had whittled bits of 
3$— || wood into booms, hulls, and 
= rudders for his toy ships. In 
his day-dreams they carried him wherever 
Salem ships sailed. 

At an early age he began to frequent Derby 
Wharf, where he learned the signals and col- 
ors of the sailing ships that traveled to the 
Indies. As he grew older, what he wanted to 
do most was to save a bit of money and invest 
it in some merchantman. He had visions of 
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becoming rich by transporting cargoes of nut- 
megs, sandalwood, camel’s-hair shawls, gay 
porcelains from Canton, and pongee silk from 
Japan. 

Old Salem knew adventure. The wharves 
were busy, and the narrow streets were 
crowded with sailors. In the tiny houses 
whale-oil lamps burned nightly as beacons for 
the mariners, fathers and brothers, whose 
ships might reach port before daylight. 

Philip always eagerly awaited his father’s 
return. His ship brought rare and valuable 
products from many foreign lands, but Philip 
was usually more interested in hearing of his 
father’s experiences. Sometimes he would tell 
about the savages in the South Sea Islands, 
sometimes of the hazardous hunting for ivory 
in Mozambique and Madagascar. In many of 
the homes of old Salem there were mariners 
who could tell similar stories. 

Tales of the voyages of the whale hunters 
were the most exciting to Philip. He liked to 
hear of the long adventuresome chase after 
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a school of whales, and the danger of the 
Spearing. He was sure that he would be 
thrilled by the peril of shifting sail and keep- 
ing afloat in a storm! 

When Philip filled his mother’s lamp with 
whale oil, he thought only of a whaler’s trip. 
These lamps gave a better light than candles 
and were as bright as bull’s-eyes. Made of 
the best quality of pewter, they had a tall base 
on top of which was a drum-like container for 
the oil. The reflectors, one on each side, were 
of clear crystal glass. Mistress Ashton’s lamp 
made a pleasant path of brightness along the 
village street. 

“I must go to sea, Mother,” Philip told her 
when he was fifteen years old. “There are 
many cabin boys of my age, and there are cap- 
tains of ships in the East Indies trade who are 
but nineteen years old.” 

“Then our lamp will burn every night for 
your homecoming,” his mother said. 

Boys were needed for the whale-oil trade 
in those early days, so Philip took passage on 
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a whaler before he had finished school. In 
the early summer of the year 1722, he was 
hard at work as cabin boy on a schooner, en 
route to Cape Sable, when his great adventure 
began. : 

Imagine a small boat, almost helpless in the 
high seas, and manned by only five men and a 
boy. There was no engine, no wireless, and 
there were no guns. Flimsy sails gave the 
boat its motive power. Possibly there was a 
flintlock on board, but these whalers de- 
pended mostly on their courage for pro- 
tection. . 

Suddenly a larger boat, flying the black flag 
of Ned Low, the infamous pirate who oper- 
ated from Salem to the Azores, appeared. 
There were great guns on this ship. When 
the ship drew up alongside the little whaler, 
the pirates leaped aboard. Ned Low, holding 
a cocked pistol at Philip’s head, put him into a 
small boat. The other pirates cleaned the 
whaler of its store of oil and provisions, and 
then set it adrift, with its crew. 
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Philip was made the cabin boy of this pirate 
ship, which was cruising about the world. 
There was a price on the heads of Ned Low 
and his men, and they knew that if they 
should ever be captured the hangman’s noose 
would await them. 

The ship was too small for a cargo of wheat 
that Ned Low soon seized, so he took a larger 
sailing vessel at Marblehead. Philip, on his 
knees, begged to be allowed to leave the ship 
at this port. The pirate, however, knocked 
the boy down with the flat of his cutlass and 
threw him into the hold. He was left there 
until they were out at sea. Off St. Michael’s, 
the pirates captured a big Portuguese pink 
with a valuable cargo and transferred them- 
selves to her. 

Every league took Philip farther away 
from the hope of ever seeing Salem again. 
Once he jumped overboard, but was brought 
back and put into irons. On they sailed, cap- 
turing prizes as they went, until a few months 
later they reached some little-known islands 
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in the Bay of Honduras. Here Ned Low had 
to cast anchor, for they needed to fill their 
water barrels. 

Philip had one friend among the pirates, 
the cooper. The boy was given permission to 
go with this man aboard a small boat which 
was to carry the barrels that were to be filled. 
When the cooper was not watching, Philip 
slipped into the tropical jungle growth near 
the beach. He was as well hidden as if he 
were on the other side of the world. The 
cooper, being sorry for this ragged, bare- 
footed lad, did not look for him very long. 

“He has as little chance of escaping as if he 
were aboard us,” the cooper told the pirate 
captain when he returned with the supply of 
fresh water, but without Philip. 

“Aye,” Ned Low laughed with a cruel leer, 
“he will not be able to tell of us. It is a de- 
serted island.” They pulled up anchor and 
left the boy. 

The island was well watered, with high hills 
and deep valleys. Philip found figs, coconuts, 
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and wild hogs. The boy had no knife and 
had to confine himself to fruit for food. 

This sailor lad of old Salem lived alone for 
nine months on the island. The pages that he 
wrote, now yellow with age, are preserved 
with other records of the ancient whaling and 
merchantman industry of our country. Here 
is part of his story: 


I never saw a human being. One day 
after another was lingered out, I know not 
how, except in collecting food, rambling 
from hill to hill, and gazing on the sky and 
the water. Although my mind was occu- 
pied with many regrets, I had the reflection 
that I was lawfully employed when taken, 
so that I had no hand in bringing the misery 
on myself. I was also comforted to think 
that I had the approbation and consent of 
my parents in going to sea, and trusted that 
it would please God, in his own time and 
manner, to provide for my return to the 
port of Salem. 


When the winter of 1723 was coming on, a 
veritable Robinson Crusoe landed on Philip’s 
island. He was a bearded, savage-appearing 
Englishman, with a gun, a knife, and a supply 
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of fresh meat. He had been captured by the 
Spaniards, with whom, he told the boy, he had 
lived for twenty-three years. They now 
threatened to burn him, so he planned to live 
out his days on this island. He took Philip in 
his canoe from island to island, taught him to 
hunt, and helped him to build a shelter of 
branches before the winter set in. 

Philip now built himself a canoe, and cruis- 
ing about in it he came unexpectedly upon a 
colony of buccaneers on one of the islands of 
this group. They chased him through the 
woods with a volley of musketry, so he was. 
unable to return to his Crusoe friend. For 
seven months the boy again lived alone, but at 
last he was able to signal a fleet of English 
merchantmen bound for Jamaica. The cap- 
tain of the “Diamond,” which headed the fleet, 
took the unkempt, famished lad aboard. 

“T need a cabin boy and will put you on the 
pay roll, Philip. By the grace of God, if we 
pass safely through the Gulf of Florida, we 
ought to reach Salem in the spring.” 
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THE “DIAMOND” DOCKED, AND PHILIP ASHTON HAD 
AT LAST REACHED HOME 


UNTOLD HISTORY STORIES 


In Salem, night after night, the lamps were 
kept filled and burning. Philip’s mother hope- 
fully lit her pewter lamp, and set it in the win- 
dow each evening, waiting for his return. 

The first of May, in the year 1725, saw a 
great crowd at Derby Wharf, where the ships 
lay three deep, and the sheds held the silks of 
China, the salt of Cadiz, the coffee of Arabia, 
the sugar and molasses of the West Indies, the 
whale oil of the Arctic and Antarctic, and 
sperm from the South Seas. That morning 
had brought into old Salem a precious cargo. 
The “Diamond” docked, and Philip Ashton 
had at last reached home. 
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ISAIAH THOMAS, AMERICAN PRINTER 


A MAKER OF BOOKS FOR THE COLONIES 


~ 


ASTER ZECHARIAH FOWLE’S 
printing shop in old Boston 
seemed a strange place to little 

Isaiah as he crossed its thresh- 
llold with his fair young moth- 
| er, the Widow Fidelity Thomas. 
He clung to her hand for courage, but she was 
quite as terrified as he. She regretted very 
much that she must put her seven-year-old 
son to work. 

The high, battered type forms, the sticks of 
type, and the clumsy press seemed very won- 
derful in that long-ago time, the year 1757. 
Master Fowle was not only a printer of note, 
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but was also a peddler of ballads and small 
books. 

Looking as black as his ink, and pushing his 
great horn-rimmed spectacles down over his 
nose, Master Fowle motioned to the Widow 
Thomas to take his quill and sign the paper 
that he thrust into her hand. 

“The lad will have a good home and a chance 
to learn a coming trade,” he told her. “I un- 
derstand that he has not been to school, and 
here is his chance to learn something, as he 
sets the type for my new spelling book. Sign 
the indenture, Mistress Thomas!” 

Isaiah wished that he were able to read the 
weighty words that took him away from his 
mother and put him into the power of this odd 
old printer. Some of the terms which bound 
Isaiah to Master Fowle, until he was twenty- 
one years old, were as follows: 


During all this time, the said apprentice 
shall serve his master and mistress well. 
Their secrets he shall keep close. Their 
commandments he shall obey. He shall do 
homage to his said master; he shall not 
waste his goods. From the service of his 
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said master he shall not absent himself 
night or day. In all things, at all times, he 
shall carry and behave himself toward his 
said master as a good and faithful appren- 
tice should. 

In return the lad shall be taught the art 
and mystery of printing, shall be provided 
with wholesome meat and drink, .with 
washing, lodging, apparel, and other ne- 
cessities meet for the state of an appren- 
tice. At the end of the term, said appren- 
tice shall be dismissed with two good suits 
of apparel for all parts of his body, one for 
the Lord’s Day, the other for working days, 
suitable to his degree. 


Isaiah was almost in tears as his mother 
kissed him and went swiftly from the shop, 


not turning back lest she could not bear to 


leave her little lad. Those were days of stern 
duties and hard work for all, even for the 
children. 

There had probably never been so small an 
apprentice as was given the task of setting 
type for Master Fowle the next day. Wear- 
ing a big tow-cloth apron, and standing on a 
stool so as to be able to reach the type, the 
printer’s little lad was valiantly trying to put 
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MASTER FOWLE WOULD RUSH BACK TO SEE 
.\WHETHER ISAIAH WERE BUSY AT THE PRESS 


ISAIAH THOMAS, AMERICAN PRINTER 


the letters together into words for a page of 
a New England speller. Whenever the boy 
made a mistake, Master Fowle cuffed his ears 
so hard that he nearly fell off the stool. 

The printer’s apprentice had very little time 
for play. Boston was hungry for any kind of 
reading. Almost as soon as he started out 
with them, Master Fowle sold his tracts, bits 
of verse, and small one-page news sheets, 
which he carried in a basket on his arm. 
Then he would rush back to see whether small 
Isaiah were busy at the press. The little lad 
worked from before dawn until after candle- 
light. Every day he was learning something 
new about his trade. 

He loved to play that he was fishing in his 
master’s well. One day when he had been 
gone more than his allotted ten minutes of 
rest, the printer started out after him with a 
bundle of rods. | 

“Base wretch of an apprentice to so neglect 
your work!” Master Fowle shouted. He hur- 
ried to the garden, but he could not find the 
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little lad. At last a very small cry came from 
the cistern. Isaiah had fallen in! The tallow 
chandler who had a shop next door brought a 
rope, and he and Master Fowle rescued the 
little printer. 

The water front, with its fishing boats, was 
a constant source of happiness to the boy, 
when he had a chance to peddle books and 
could pass along it. He knew an oysterman 
who had a warm spot in his heart for children 
and who would often open an oyster or two 
for Isaiah. 

One day this oysterman, having no bread, 
asked the little printer to buy a loaf so that 
they could have a feast of bread and oysters 
on the beach. While Isaiah was gone, the 
oysterman, seeing some fishermen coming in 
with a big haul, put out a little way from shore 
in his boat to meet them. After a time he saw 
a loaf of bread floating toward him on the 
water, but there was no boy visible. Pulling 
off his oilskins, the oysterman jumped in and 
rescued Isaiah. He had tried to leap from the 
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beach to the boat, as he wanted to keep his 
trust with his friend. 

Before he was twelve years old, this lad had 
helped print Mr. Watts’s Psalms, which were 
so much in demand in the colonies at that 
time, Janeway’s Heaven on Earth, The 
Youth’s Instructor, and the Spelling Book 
used in the Boston schools. He was now a 
fine, patient, upstanding young printer, hav- 
ing charge of*Master Fowle’s office. 

At about this time, a marvel appeared in 
Boston. Master Thomas Fleet printed some 
little books with pictures in them! There 
were pieces of cut wood and metal in Master 
Fleet’s shop which, when inked, made these 
pictures. The secret of the process was hidden 
in the plates. 

This invention threatened to ruin Master 
Fowle’s business, because his books were not 
illustrated. He was growing very old now, 
and went to sleep over his pipe shortly after 
dark every night. Isaiah felt that he must 
do something to save his master’s trade. 
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So it happened that a Boston watchman 
noticed that a candle burned very late in the 
printer’s shop and that within there could be 
heard odd tapping and scraping noises. After 
a few weeks the secret was out. 

There were a hundred of those magical 
wood and metal plates for printing pictures 
and decorative patterns in use in Master 
Fowle’s shop. They were rude and coarse, in- 
deed, but were a good match for those which 
Master Fleet used in illustrating his Boston 
Evening Post.. The printer’s little lad had 
made these plates. 

Isaiah wanted to go to London to visit the 
bookshops and the printing guilds there. He 
had already served nine years of his appren- 
ticeship, so he decided to run away to sea. He 
hid himself on a packet for the West Indies, 
hoping to get passage from there to England. 
However, when he reached the West Indies he 
was sent by the ship’s captain to cut lumber 
with some West Indian slaves. He was beaten 
by the overseer, but succeeded in escaping. 
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He then worked to earn money to pay for 
his passage back to the colonies. The boy was 
very often hungry in those days, but there 
was a kind pastry cook in a coffee house who 
sometimes gave him good things to eat. 
Isaiah finally saved enough money for his re- 
turn passage. 

Before boarding the ship, he went back to 
thank this friend who had been so kind to him. 
The boat sailed without him, carrying his 
chest of clothes and the precious plates that 
he had recently made. A boy who can hold a 
job at seven years of age was not going to be 
defeated in this way. The old papers tell us 
that Isaiah set out in a rowboat, rowing as 
hard as he could in the calm sea, to overtake 
the brig. The captain saw him at last and or- 
dered the ship to stop so that they could take 
the boy on. 

It was a slow, rough voyage, and the provi- 
sions gave out, but Isaiah finally reached 
Charleston, where he found work at his trade. 
When he had earned enough money to pay 
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for his passage, he boarded a ship for Wil- 
mington, where he landed with one dollar in 
his pocket. Then he went to New England, 
working his way from town to town, setting 
type and doing presswork. 

A new kind of book, which was especially 
interesting to the farmer, came into print in 
our country at about that time. This was 
the almanac, that wonderful book of so many 
kinds of information. It contained pictures 
of the solar system, a psalm or two, and a 
forecast of the weather. Isaiah, now grown 
to young manhood, wrote and printed an al- 
manac. 

This boy, who at seven years of age became 
a printer’s apprentice, edited and printed a 
newspaper when he grew up. He built a pa- 
per mill and made his own paper. At one time 
he owned sixteen presses. He established a 
bindery. He owned a bookshop and brought 
to this country beautiful works from the older 
presses of England. His one bookshop in- 
creased to five; they were located in Concord, 
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Worcester, Albany, New York, and Balti- 
more. 

Our country has won its success as a nation 
largely because every child must attend school 
and has access to a public library. Back of 
your new book, will you not try to see the 
shadowy picture of the printer’s little lad of 
old Boston, standing on a stool setting type? 
He was one of the makers of America. 
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REBECCA OF THE OLD BOONE TRAIL 


A GirL WHO HELPED OPEN THE WEST 


OUNG. Daniel Boone, dressed in 
+! deerskin, was on a night hunt- 
ing expedition, in a forest of 
North Carolina. The woods 
were full of many kinds of 
“igame, both large and small. 
eine these animals was the chief diver- 
sion of Daniel’s boyhood. As easily as a man, 
he could bring down a deer or a panther. 
Daniel had ridden his mountain pony as far 
as possible into the timber, dismounted, and 
tied the pony to a cottonwood tree. He filled 
a pan with pine knots, lighted them with his 
flint and tinder, and let them blaze up well. 
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Then he crept cautiously ahead, holding the 
flaming pine knots high in front of him. He 
might have been one of the tree cats of that 
old wilderness, so softly did he go in his moc- 
casins. 

In a break between the cottonwoods in front 
of him, the young hunter thought that he 
could see the large, pathetic eyes of a deer. 
He raised his rifle to his shoulder, but in the 
instant before he pulled the trigger the deer 
disappeared. 

This was unusual and it put Dace on his 
mettle. He was not going to be cheated out 
of his game in this way. He added wood to 
the pan and started after the deer. 

It was a wild chase. The deer seemed to 
have an almost uncanny ability to take trails 
that a hunter found hard to follow. Over 
brush, leaping stumps, the two went. Some- 
times Daniel lost his quarry in the black dark- 
ness; but the crackling of dry branches soon 
betrayed the animal’s whereabouts. At last 
the pursuit ended at an old-fashioned rail 
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fence. The deer seemed to go over it. Noth- 
ing daunted, Daniel climbed the fence. 

On the other side, turkeys, guinea hens, and 
a number of barking hounds greeted him with 
a perfect bedlam of noise. He was in the yard 
of a southern plantation, and there was no 
deer anywhere in sight. A man standing in 
the doorway welcomed the unexpected guest 
and called off the dogs. Daniel went into the 
house, still wondering about the deer. 

There he found a little boy and a rosy- 
cheeked sixteen-year-old girl, with long, fair 
hair, like bright gold. The girl was almost 
breathless with excitement. The planter 
looked at her inquiringly, but the boy, her 
brother, explained. 

“Rebecca has been out in the woods, Father. 
You know how much she loves the forest when 
it is dark and still and no hunters are near. 
She says that she can hear the trees talk to 
one another.” 

“A foolish fancy and dangerous as well,” 
the father said. 
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When Rebecca could again breathe nor- 
mally, she told what had happened. “I went 
a long way into the timber to-night after sup- 
per,” she said, “and a tree cat chased me. It 
chased me all the way home. I saw its glar- 
ing eyes whenever I turned to look back. It 
was still behind me when I reached our fence. 
I never knew one to come so close.” 

The girl now glanced inquiringly at Daniel. 
Her bright eyes were those of the “deer” he 
had seen, whose shining had lured him on. 
Suppose he had shot when he had first seen 
Rebecca’s eyes, which were so dazzled by the 
pan of burning pine knots that she had not 
seen the hunter! As he told of his chase, she 
realized that she had been in great danger, 
and her face paled for a moment. 

Rebecca, however, was like the timber of 
our new land—hardy, straight, and strong. 
She smiled at young Daniel’s discomfiture. 
He had not been able, for all his hunting 
prowess, to catch a girl of a Carolina planta- 
tion. Her eyes not only shone, they twinkled 
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with fun. Soon Rebecca and Daniel were sit- 
ting side by side on the settle near the hearth, 
eating corn bread and molasses together. 

Do you think that this was the end of 
Daniel’s queer hunt? No, indeed; Rebecca 
Bryan of the timber became Rebecca Boone 
of the old Boone trail. 

Daniel Boone believed that there was desir- 
able land beyond the Blue Ridge Mountains 
and the trackless forests of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, and he set forth to blaze the trail. 
All the weary way, Daniel Boone was en- 
couraged by the fact that his valiant wife ap- 
proved of his venture. 

As the great pathfinder stood on the bank of 
the Kentucky River, ready to found a settle- 
ment there in the year 1775, Rebecca Boone, 
the first white woman to reach that western 
boundary of our country, stood beside him. 
They called the place Boonesboro. 

Our histories tell of the perils encountered 
by Daniel Boone. We have read of his single- 
handed fights against savages, the suffering 
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from hunger, the discouragement of his men, 
and the struggles with ravenous wild beasts. 
We know that as the trail widened, there came 
the tread of cattle, and the rutting of the road 
by prairie schooners. Immigrants settled on 
the virgin soil. Other travelers passed over 
the road on their way to the gold fields far- 
ther west. What we have not known is the 
part that Rebecca Boone had in opening the 
trail which made this possible. 

Rebecca made a cheerful home in spite of 
untold hardships. Her girlhood had been 
spent in a comfortable plantation dwelling. 
In the wilderness of Kentucky, where she was 
likely to be awakened at night by the yells of 
savages or the clash of their tomahawks, she 
kept house in a log cabin floored with earth. 
Everything the family used they made them- 
selves. The children were rocked to sleep in a 
rolling trough made from. a hollowed log. 
When spring came, this might be called into 
play to hold the sap from the sugar maples. 
The dishes were made of wood, and there was 
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hardly a tin cup available. The table was a 
thick plank set up on stumps in the center of 
the one-room cabin. 

Besides the daily work of cooking, carding, 
Spinning, and weaving, Rebecca Boone pre- 
pared the meat that the hunters brought 
home, and ran bullets and necked them for 
the rifle that stood always ready in the chim- 
ney corner. She also dressed the buffalo 
robes and bearskins that covered the beds. 

She wore deerskin, with a bright handker- 
chief tied around her head. She could shoot 
as well as a man. Her children were never 
hungry or cold; she taught them to read and 
write, and protected them from the Indians. 

Rebecca Boone was hardly more than a girl 
when her work of making history began, and 
she did it so quietly that few people realize 
how much she helped to make our country 
great. 
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WuHo BECAME AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS JURIST 


HE WAGON, which held the 
“|| spinning wheel, some pewter 
#2£" dishes, the iron cooking pot, 
A\\and a few pieces of furniture, 
“#7 bumped and rumbled over the 
Virginia road, which was only 
a path through the wilderness. Thomas Mar- 
shall and his man walked beside the horse. 
John rode on the wagon seat beside his moth- 
er, while the other children were packed in 
among the meager household furnishings. It 
was the year 1765, and this pioneer American 
family was making its way farther west 
through the forest. 
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Young John’s black eyes shone as he sniffed 
the perfume of the woods and gazed eagerly 
toward the distant Blue Ridge Mountains. To 
a boy who had always lived in a log cabin and 
worked in the fields, this was a great adven- 
ture. 

The Marshalls built their new house of fine 
whipsawed boards fastened together with 
wrought-iron nails. The planters for several 
miles around helped to raise the beams. 
Downstairs there were two rooms, one of 
which contained a great stone fireplace. 
Above, there were two half-story lofts, where 
in winter the children slept soundly with the 
wind howling about the chimney and snow 
_ sifting in at the windows. 

John led a busy life. He helped his mother 


as much as he could, and also assisted his - 


father with the outdoor work. In addition, 
this pioneer boy had to explore the forest that 
surrounded their home. Sometimes he shot 
squirrels for dinner; sometimes he gathered 
thorns from the wild bushes (thorns were the 
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only pins in those days) ; and sometimes he 
scouted for lurking savages. 

Neighbors were far away, but from the 
doorstep of his home young John Marshall 
could see the mighty trees, the fields, and the 
cattle pastures of the estate of Lord Fairfax, 
who had come to America to live in the Blue 
Ridge Valley. His gallant young relative, 
George Washington, lived with him much of 
the time. Washington could shoot, meas- 
ure land, and break a horse. He was a good 
sportsman, and John wanted to meet him. 

One day a wonderful thing happened. 
Washington called at the Marshall home. He 
said that Lord Fairfax needed an overseer 
and would like to have Mr. Marshall apply for 
the situation. Thomas Marshall was engaged 
by Lord Fairfax, and John and Washington | 
became great friends. Both.were very fond 
of outdoor sports, and they enjoyed the books 
in the Fairfax library. John was a congenial 
companion, for he always saw the funny side 
of every backwoods hardship. 
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In June of the year 1775, after George 
Washington was made commander-in-chief of 
the Continental Army, the summons to war 
reached the Marshall home. John was eager 
to join his countrymen in the great struggle 
for liberty. Before he left, his father took 
down the rifle from its deerhorn bracket and 
the hunting knife from its hook, and placed 
them in his son’s hands. 

John Marshall, who was only nineteen years 
old at this time, was tall, slender, and erect. 
The ruddy color of boyhood still glowed 
through the tan of his face. He had a 
straight, broad forehead, and hair and eyes of 
black. How his eyes twinkled! In spite of the 
fact that this boy was leaving his mother, per- 
haps forever, he was able to smile. It was 
his habit to see the sunny side of life under 
any circumstances. 

He led the frontier boys at once. As he 
stood before a regiment of raw recruits in 
his old hunting shirt. and fringed trousers, he 
said: “I have come to help you brighten your 
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firearms and learn to use them in the field. 
Our rights and liberties are at stake. Our 
brothers in New England are fighting the 
British valiantly. We must help.” 

So the boys fell in line, and young John 
taught them the manual of arms as George 
Washington had taught it to him. Then, 
when drill was over, the youthful lieutenant 
joined in the games of the men. 

His mother knit all his stockings, making 
them with white heels. He had but one pair 
of shoes and he was saving them for the com- 
ing march with the Continental troops. 
Every day Lieutenant Marshall challenged 
his strong-limbed, quick-footed companions 
to a game of quoits, a race, a high jump, or 
some other sport. As he was six feet tall, 
John’s long legs could outrun and outvault 
those of his comrades. He ran in his stocking 
feet to save his shoes, his white heels flashing 
behind him. “Silver Heels,” his comrades 


called him; “Silver Heels” of the Revolution 
he became. 
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The darkest days of the war were soon at 
hand. The Continental troops were discour- 
aged, the states were not working together, 
and Washington could get little help from 
Congress. The British were coming closer 
and closer to Philadelphia. “Silver Heels” led 
his frontier forces, sick, ill-fed, dirty, through 
one fight after another, never giving up. 

Then through a chilly, blinding downpour 
of rain, wading knee-deep in mud, this young 


captain led his boys in a courageous retreat. 


Once they stopped to examine their arms and 
discovered that scarcely one box of cartridges 
was fit for use because they were so poorly 
made. The muskets were hardly better than 
clubs, and there were no bayonets. 
Washington had one purpose in mind, which 
he communicated to John Marshall. He was 
determined to block the British march on 
Philadelphia. On went the frontiersmen, 
wading streams, sleeping on the muddy 
ground. They were without tents, without 
shoes, without fire, without proper food. 
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In the engagement at Germantown John 
Marshall fought bravely. His friends fell in 
heaps around him. A thick fog appeared, and 
the British set fire to hay and fields of stub- 
ble, so that the Colonials could not tell friend 
from foe. Through the rattle of musketry 
and the roar of cannon the young leader kept 
up his cheering. Many were killed, but John 
Marshall rallied the remnant. When they 
were rested, they played a game or two. Were 
they beaten? Not while they could laugh. 

Washington’s tired army crept into Valley 
Forge. While the British were feasting in 
Philadelphia, the wooded hills of the Schuyl- 
kill were covered with freezing and starving 
American troops. Some slept in tents, but 
most of them lay under the trees in the snow. 
For want of blankets, many sat all night by 
small fires. They had very little flour, and 
there were no cattle left to slaughter. 

It was then that one of the bravest soldiers 
of liberty inspired the men to take fresh cour- 
age. His bare feet could be seen through his 
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half-worn stockings, his clothes hardly cov- 
ered him, and his shirt hung in strips. His 
long black hair was dishevelled, and his thin 
face was so pale that his black eyes con- 
trasted strangely with it. Nevertheless, as he 
went from one to another of his men, he 
smiled and joked with them, a veritable torch 
of warmth and comfort. With purple lips he 
poked fun at despondency, and brought a 
light-hearted heroism to Valley Forge 
through the long weeks of Washington’s bit- 
terest trial. Thus, Valley Forge laughed with 
the boy officer from Virginia. 

We read in our history of the achievements 
of John Marshall, fourth Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court and stanch friend of Wash- 
ington. The story we do not read is of his 
youth, of “Silver Heels,” who could laugh in 
the face of death, and refuse to give up. 
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THEIR PART IN THE MAKING OF AMERICA 


SSS |T WAS almost ten o’clock. The 


house extended well over the 
4/\\lower one, so the doorway was 
“¥— lin the shadows and it was even 
darker there than in the street. 
The son, Paul Revere, Junior, was glad to 
have this dark shelter because he had stolen 
from the house to solve a mystery. He wasa 
mischievous lad in his early teens, and well 
known among the boys of the North End of 
old Boston as always being ready for any 
kind of lark. He was sure that something ex- 
citing would happen to-night. 
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Paul Revere, Senior, was a silversmith. He 
made for the colonists fine pieces of silver 
tableware, such as had graced the boards of 
their mother country across the ocean. 
Among the things he produced were teapots, 
tankards, bowls, ladles, candlesticks, platters, 
and spoons, all of beautifully hammered and 
chased silver. 

At the time of our story, the elder Revere 
was doing more than this. He was experi- 
menting with the casting of a chime of bells. 
One of the bells was out in the garden, back 
of the Revere home. Young Revere had 
struck the bell with a porridge ladle and dis- 
covered how sweet a sound it made. Another 
scheme that the silversmith had in mind was 
that of putting copper plates on the ships of 
the colonies. This plan, however, had to be 
carried out later, for he needed what copper 
he had in the shop to make the engraving 
plates from which pictures were reproduced 
for the books and news sheets that were being 
printed in Boston. 
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“My father is a very busy craftsman!” 
thought Paul as he stood in the darkness of 
the doorway on this particular April evening, 
“but he is also a man of mystery.” 

The steady, hard-working silversmith had 
. been absent from his tools and bench for many 
evenings of late. Paul had often followed his 
father along the narrow streets of Boston 
and had seen him slip into a tavern on whose 
sign was pictured a valiant green dragon. The 
boy had not a doubt that his father was there 
at the present moment, for it was there that 


the Sons of Liberty met. Making a quick deci- _ 


sion, Paul took off his buckled shoes, which 
had a loud squeak. “I will run away!” he 
said to himself. “If my father can leave the 
shop so often, why can I not leave it, too?” 
He had set one foot on the stones of the 
street when he saw something that made him 
start and slip back into the shadows to hide. 
A man, his three-cornered hat pulled low over 
his face and his long cloth cloak wrapped 
closely about him, was approaching in utmost 
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haste. He slackened his pace and then, with- 
out seeing the boy hidden in the doorway, 
turned in at the Revere house. In a moment 
he was outside again, his boots changed and a 
lantern half concealed in the folds of his — 
clothing. It was the skilled engraver and sil- 
versmith, Paul Revere. 

Looking up at the tower of the North 
Church, he walked directly toward the river. 
Young Paul started too, his stockinged feet 
making nosound as he ran along behind his 
father. 

Paul had a letter in his pocket that his fa- 
ther had written when last away from Boston. 
It read as follows: 

My Son: 

It is now in your power to be ser- 
viceable to me, your mother and your- 
self. I beg you will keep yourself at 
home or where your mother sends you. 
Don’t go away until I send you word. 
When you bring any goods to the 
ferry, mark them with my name. 

Your loving Father, 
Bak: 
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Paul had been shown by his mother, Deb- 
orah Revere, a passage from her letter which 
his father had written at the same time: 


Pray tell Paul, by all means, to stay 
at home that he may help, when the 
time comes, to bring our goods to the 
ferry. Tell him not to leave the shop 
until I ask him to. Tell Paul I expect 
he will behave himself and attend to my 
business and not be out of the way in 
time of need. 


Paul, speeding to the river bank on this 
evening of April 18, 1775, did not think of his 
father’s request. It was a night for adven- 
ture, and the boy thought only of discovering 
the secret of his father’s trip. 


The two, father and pursuing son, sped 


silently on. The door of a house close to the 
river opened, and two men joined Mr. Revere. 
The window above the door also opened, and 
Paul saw the startled face of a little girl 
whom he knew. 

“Why, Paul, where are you going?” she 
asked, but the boy put his finger to his lips 
and silenced her.: 
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The river was before them, with Charles- 
town just across. A boat lay rocking with the 
tide. The two men jumped in, looking fear- 
fully at the shadows of the British man-of- 
war’s masts outlined darkly against the new 
moon. They motioned to Paul Revere, Senior, 
to get in with them, but he hesitated. 

“The oars will be heard,” Paul’s father said. 
“We cannot risk that.” 

It was the sound of the voice that he so 
much loved which roused Paul to his duty. 
He must help this courageous, patriotic father 
of his. Paul ran back to the house of his little 
friend. A pebble aimed straight at the win- 
dow attracted her attention. In a low, fright- 
ened voice Paul said: “Toss me down a bit of 
soft cloth in the name of the Sons of Liberty 
—any kind of cloth—for muffling my father’s 
oars. He is bound for Charlestown in secret, 
and when I give it to him I must go home.” 

The story tells that a little girl’s red home- 
spun petticoat was tossed down to the waiting 
patriot outside. It muffled the oars that took 
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Paul Revere to the Charlestown side, where 
he mounted the saddled horse which Deacon 
Larkin had sent for the “Midnight Ride of 
Paul Revere.” 

Signals in the North Church tower, the beat 
of a horse’s hoofs, the dawn of one of history’s 
most fated mornings—of these we have read. 
What our books do not tell us is how Paul Re- 
vere, Junior, helped to make his father’s fa- 
mous ride possible; and that the boy in his 
father’s absence attended to the business of 
the shop, helping to preserve for the colonies 
aeraft of metal-working which assisted in 
making our country great. 

When the Revolutionary War was over, a 
fine shop was set up in Boston under the Lib- 
erty Tree. Here the Reveres made and sold 
gold necklaces, bracelets, rings, medals, silver 
pitchers with New England flower and fruit 
designs hammered by hand into the shining 
metal, teapots, dainty spoons, baskets for 
cake, sugar buckets, spectacle bows, knee and 
shoe buckles, and candlesticks of such rare de- 
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sign that they are now preserved in museum 
collections. 


Later this sign was displayed in old Boston: 
Paul Revere and Son at their Bell 
and Cannon Foundry at the North 
Part of Boston cast Bells and do all 
kinds of Composition work in Metals, 
Manufacture Sheets, Bolts, Spikes and 
Nails from Malleable Copper. 
N. B. Cash paid for old Brass and 
Copper. 

Paul Revere, Junior, was a lieutenant in 
the Continental Army at sixteen years of age, 
but he was retired and helped to bring his 
father’s name down to us as one of America’s 
first and master craftsmen. The Reveres cast 
over sixty church bells. They made the bolts, 
spikes, and pumps for the valiant “Constitu- 
tion,” and later recoppered it. 

An old letter says about this ship work: i 

When it was finished, the Carpenters i 
gave nine cheers, which were answered 
by the Seamen and the Caulkers, be- i 
cause in fourteen days they had com- i 
pleted coppering a Ship with Copper 
made in the United States. 
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That is a very fine and patriotic phrase, 
‘made in the United States”! A boy who- 
wanted to run away learned to take pride in 
these words. Through his handicraft he 
helped his father to be a maker of America, 
even though he did not join him in his famous 
midnight ride. 
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THE STORY OF A GIRL OF OLD CONNECTICUT 


BIGAIL was working at the 
big leach barrel out in the chilly 
garden. She had been repeat- 
ing to herself the recipe from 
which the women and girls of © 
the colonies made their winter 
supply of soap. Her recipe book said: 


The great difficulty in making soap comes 
from the want of judgment of the strength 
of the lye. If your lye will bear up an egg or 
a potato so that you can see a piece on the 
surface as big as a ninepence, it is just strong 
enough. 


Although America was in the throes of the 
Revolution, the colonies were making all sorts 


01 


of useful articles for keeping house. Among 
them were soft soap, candles made from the 
fine wax of the bayberry, whale-oil lamps, bas- 
kets, and brooms. Abigail, a girl of old Con- 
necticut, could make many of these things. 

The spirit of war in the colonies was re- 
flected in the actions of the partially tamed 
savages of the wilderness. Some of the Nar- 
raganset Indians had been seen prowling 
about Connecticut. Abigail, “setting the 
leach” for her soap, remembered a day, sev- 
eral weeks before, when she had been in the 
woods. She had spent the late afternoon 
- gathering material with which to make 
brooms. As she started home, the branches 
parted above her head and, softly as a falling 
leaf, a red man dropped to the path before 
her. He pointed to the garnered sheaf of 
broom straw, and spoke to her in broken 
English. 

“Indian broom,” the savage said. “Sell on 
the trail to white man. You make. Me come 
and get.” Then he had disappeared. 
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Abigail knew what he meant. The Indians 
were being hired by some of the Connecticut 
peddlers to make brooms, but they were too 
lazy to work steadily at the trade. This In- 
dian meant that her brooms, neatly made, 
ought to be his for selling when she had fin- 
ished them. She knew, too, that he might fol- 
low up his thought by coming unexpectedly to 
the little village with a band of other reckless, 
marauding savages. 

Just as she was testing her soap lye, Abi- 
gail was startled by the rustle of branches in 
the wood lot. Could it be that the Indian had 
come to get her brooms? They were finished, 
and stood in a neat row in a corner of the 
sanded kitchen. Much to her relief, she dis- 
covered that it was only the gander, who was 
free to wander up and down the lanes. He 
made a good watchman, for he always gave 
the alarm if anything unusual happened. 

Abigail went on with her work. Her leach 
barrel was large. She had to stand on the tips 
of her toes to work at it. It stood on bricks 
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and was tilted so that the wood ashes and 
water, which made the lye, could mingle. The 
lye dripped into a bucket. When this liquid 
was strong enough, it was put into the great 
soap kettle with the fat which had been saved 
for a year from the cooking and butchering. 
These materials were then boiled to make soft 
soap. 

Young Abigail Foote wore calico and home- 
spun, home-knit stockings, and stout square- 
toed shoes. A stuff hood, falling back from 
her forehead, showed rosy cheeks which, all 
her life, had felt the sun and wind of the Con- 
necticut hills. 

As she worked, Abigail thought of her 
housekeeping with pride. Though she lacked 
the pleasures of the girl of to-day, she found 
happiness in her many achievements, which 
she recorded in her diary each night by the 
light of adim lamp. In one day, for example, 
she found time and strength to fix a dress for 
Prudence, her little sister, to mend her moth- 
er’s riding hood, to card and spin, to work on 
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a cheese basket that she was weaving, to pleat 
and iron, to make a broom, to set some red 
dye, to teach two children from a neighboring 
family, to polish the pewter, to work at soap- 
making, and to read one of Goodman Dod- 
ridge’s sermons. 

It was a home-grown, homemade feast that 
graced the board of the Foote family on that 
Thanksgiving of 1775. They had a fat goose, 
a loaf of brown bread, a great golden pump- 
kin baked in its shell, apple pies that Abigail 
had made of the large, juicy greenings from 
their orchard, home-churned butter, and 
homemade cheese. A steaming kettle of rich 
succotash hung on the crane, and on the 
hearth stood another kettle, filled with hasty 
pudding, thick and sweetened with molasses, 
ready to be dipped out with a gourd ladle. 

The few remaining Ieaves on the oak trees 
that bordered the lane rustled in the breeze, 
reminding Abigail of the sound of the Indian’s 
moccasins when he had surprised her in the 
woods. A sudden twinkle replaced the fear 
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A LIGHTED PINE KNoT HELD ABOVE HER HEAD 


HOME LIFE IN 1775 


and weariness in her eyes. Selecting one of 
her homemade brooms, she stood it carelessly 
beside the kettle of soap on the doorstep. 

As Abigail busied herself about the house 
after dinner, her ears were alert for sounds 
from outside and her heart was beating faster 
than usual. The broom peddler had driven by 
that afternoon. This was a sign that some of 
his Indian workmen might be in the neighbor- 
hood. The able-bodied men of the village were 
all with the Continental Army. 

Suddenly the old gander gave a shrill honk 
of warning from the cornfield. Then came a 
roar of baffled rage from outside. Through 
the frightened hush of the kitchen Abigail 
laughed aloud. 

We may see little Prudence running to hide 
under her sister’s apron. We may hear Mis- 
tress Foote gasp at her daughter’s daring to 
make a sound when possible massacre awaited 
the family. However, Abigail went bravely 
to the door, opened it, and stood there, with 
a lighted pine knot held above her head. 
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Her broom was still there, where she had 
set it to bait the Indian who she had been sure 
would come. Her kettle of soft soap had been 
dipped into, and the gourd that she had hung 
beside it, as if for a pot of cooling corn mush 
or thick soup, lay by the gate, where the sav- 
age had dropped it after his attempt to dine 
before stealing the broom. 

What did this girl feel during the year in 

which our nation began? In Abigail Foote’s 
diary of a century and a half ago, these words 
stand out in flaming patriotism:’ “I feel na- 
tionally.” 
- The broom- and soap-making of Abigail 
Foote and the craftsmanship of Connecticut 
were, in their way, as influential in giving us 
our place of honor among the nations as were 
the guns of Lexington and the leadership of 
our statesmen. 
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THE FLUTES OF JOHN JACOB ASTOR 


How THEY HELPED A BoY AND A NATION 


s}OHN JACOB had run away 
from his home in Waldorf, a 
‘||poor little village in the lovely 
~ tlvalley of the Rhine. His father, 
Jacob Astor, wasa butcher, who 
==)/ traveled from one farm to an- 
other, making the season’s supply of sausage 
meat for his customers. This work did not 
appeal to his son. John Jacob liked to wander 
in the deep greenwood outside the village, and | 
play upon his flute, until the birds took up the 
merry tune and the wild hares and the squir- f 
rels drew near to listen. The greatest joy in i 
John Jacob’s life was his music. 
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So it came about, one hundred and fifty 
years ago, that a lonely lad in his teens might 
have been seen boarding a raft and starting 
down the Rhine. He had a pack on his back 
and a bundle of flutes under his arm. In the 
Black Forest, timber was cut every spring and 
floated downstream. As an oarsman on one 
of these rafts of logs, John Jacob worked his 
way down the river. 

A fortnight after leaving Waldorf, he 
reached a Dutch seaport. Here he boarded 
a ship for England. He made the trip safely, 
and in a few days might have been seen stand- 
ing wide-eyed and alone, in the streets of old 
London, listening to its bells. ;' 

At this time, small instruments called 
pianos were being made in London. Although 
merchants on Cheapside scoffed and said that 
only the rich could buy them, they attracted 
a great deal of attention. John Jacob, listen- 
ing to the melodious tinkle of a piano, decided 
that some day he was going to learn to make 
one. 
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In London there was a skilled piano-maker, 
Master Broadwood. Beautiful chords of 
music, some loud, some soft, came from his 
“shop of mystery,” as it was called. He some- 
times took on apprentices. Here it was that 
John Jacob’s great adventure began, polish- 
ing wood and ivory, stretching strings, and 
covering hammers with leather. 

An old gentleman from Philadelphia was in 
Paris at that time. His name was Benjamin 
Franklin, and the papers were full of what he 
had been doing. In September of the year 
1783 John Jacob heard that Benjamin Frank- 
lin, with his associates, had signed a treaty 
which completed the independence of the 
United States. 

The ambitious boy in the piano factory 
longed to carry music to America, but he did 
not have enough money to transport a piano 
to the land of his dreams. However, he could 
take his bundle of flutes. He paid a sailing 
captain five guineas, all his wealth, for steer- 
age passage to the United States. 
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The winter of 1783-1784 was a dreadful one 
on the high seas.. November gales and Decem- 
ber storms tossed the small vessel, and in 
January floating ice filled Chesapeake Bay. 
When the ship was within a day’s sail of her 
port, the cold increased and she was frozen 
hard and fast. Provisions ran short. Those 
of the passengers who had money hired 
sledges to take them to land, but penniless 
John Jacob had to remain on the ship. The 
ice did not break up until March. Then the 
youth landed at Baltimore and made his way 
to the trading and fur post of New York. His 
suit was in rags and his pockets were empty, 
but his flutes were safe. 

Everybody in New York was talking about 
furs. Indians in feathers and gorgeous blan- 
kets were coming down the Hudson in canoes, 
and bargaining with the traders for toys and 
beads, in exchange for the bear and fox pelts 
that sold for large sums of money in Europe. 
The Indians, however, were becoming wary. 
It was said that the only way to get really valu- 
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able furs was to make the perilous trip to 
Albany or even to Montreal. The business 
was daily becoming more dangerous. 

So the year went on toward Independence 
Day. John Jacob was now a furrier’s appren- 
tice, for he could find nothing else to do. 
Though he was kept busy beating furs, he 
dreamed of far greater things. 

Toward summer a very unpleasant piece of 
work was given him. He was sent north into 
the wilderness, with a basket of toys and 
trinkets to barter for pelts. Now steel rails 
and steamboats cut the distance, but then the 
road through the forest toward Albany was 
only a rough trail. John Jacob set out as 
bravely as he could, traveling boldly into the 
forest. Each night, as he closed his eyes, he 
thought that he might never see another 
dawn. Even the clear sweet bird calls that 
he heard might be signals of the Iroquois! 

One day he found an ax, with a well-worn 
handle, stuck into a tree. He knew what that 
meant. Danger was close at hand. 
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The training in courage and resourceful- 
ness which the boy had gained in the Black 
Forest at home now stood him in good stead. 
As a band of warlike Iroquois, carrying bun- 
dles of fox pelts on their shoulders, crept to- 
ward the ax in the tree, there came a strange 
melody, more beautiful than any that they 
had ever heard. Their enemies, the Narra- 
gansets, could make music from hollowed 
pipes of wood, and it was said to be magic, dis- 
pelling evil and summoning spirits to their 
aid. The Iroquois advanced, with their axes 
sheathed, to where John Jacob stood, playing 
a tune on one of his flutes. They thought that 
he was a messenger from the spirits of the 
forest, and the least that they could do was to 
give him furs in exchange for his magic pipes. 
Then he found it easy to barter his master’s 
trinkets for more pelts. 

John Jacob returned to New York and de- 
livered his master’s furs. He had planned to 
play in the fife-and-drum corps at the Battery 
on the Fourth of July, but that did not matter. 
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THE IROQUOIS ADVANCED TO WHERE JOHN JACOB 
SToopD, PLAYING ON ONE OF His FLUTES 


UNTOLD HISTORY STORIES 


He had obtained enough furs in exchange for 
his flutes to win his own independence and the 
opportunity to develop the piano trade in New 
York City. 
- The establishment of one of the greatest 
fortunes in the world, and a record for pluck 
and hard work seldom equalled, are well- 
known facts in the life of John Jacob Astor. 
What we have not known is the story of his 
desire to bring music to America. His dream 
was fulfilled when he hung in front of his little 
shop in old New York, a sign which read: 
J.J. Astor. Furs and Pianos © 
He is said to have been the first man in New 
York City to keep on hand and sell musical 
instruments. 

A nation grows quite as much through its 
development of the arts as through its inven- 
tions. The United States owes a debt of grati- 
tude to this man, who, in spite of great obsta- 
cles, brought music to America. 
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JOHANNES NEESZ’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


THE First MADE-IN-AMERICA TOYS 


NE WINTER, soon after the 
Revolution, a little boy was in 
the deep woods of Pennsyl- 
vania, not far from his home 
at Tyler’s Point, Montgomery 
County. His fingers were very 
cold; so were his toes and ears. He was 
dragging home a sledge loaded with wood, 
which was to be used to keep the fires of his 
father’s kiln at glazing heat. 

Johannes Neesz, little John’s father, was 
known from Spinnerstown to Philadelphia. 
He had learned the potter’s trade at Spinners- 
town, when he was not much more than twelve 
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years old. In Philadelphia, people thought 
that a fruit pie had a better flavor if it were 
baked in one of Johannes Neesz’s sgraffito 
plates, bearing his signature. His famous 
Washington pie plates were each decorated 
with a picture of George Washington on a 
prancing horse. 

With rare skill Johannes designed and made 
his plates of the gayly colored Pennsylvania 
clay. First he pounded the clay into thin 
sheets, like pancakes, using a wooden tool 
which was flat on one side and rounded on the 
other. Then he piled the “pancakes” together, 
and rolled them with a tool like a rolling pin. 
Next he took a round wooden cutter and made. 
the crinkled edges of the pie plates. Finally 
he covered them with the “slip,” pure white 
clay mixed with water, through which he 
traced, with a well-pointed stick, a design 
showing the colored clay. Over the slip 
Johannes laid his lead glaze. Then the pie 
plates were set aside to be fired, together with 
other useful dishes. 
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_ The main point in making the pottery was 
the firing. All the ware was piled around the 
walls of the kiln. Then, in order to keep the 
air out, the entrance to the little brick building 
was walled up with a mixture of clay and 
earth. In the two fireplaces, connected by a 
straight tunnel, the fires must be kept burning 
for twenty-four hours with a white roaring 
flame. Then the fires were allowed to die 
down and the kiln was cooled enough so that 
the pottery could be taken out. It was John’s 
work to help draw wood for the firing. 

The nation was still new, and there was 
scant attention given the children, except to 
teach them to read and write, and sometimes 
to bind them out to learn a useful trade. These 
long-ago children of our country had no toy 
shops, as we have now. In New England it 
was even considered wrong to observe Christ- 
mas with gifts and feasting. If a ship, sailing 
in from China, brought to some child of 
wealth in Boston, New York, or Philadelphia 
a small model of a coach, painted and hung 
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with silken curtains, it was a most unusual oc- 
currence. Sometimes a coppersmith’s boy- 
apprentice delighted one of his little girl play- 
mates by making for her a model of a brass- 
lined preserving kettle. 

John Neesz, however, had no toys. There 
would be carols in the chapel on Christmas 
Eve, but that was all. John’s mother had told 
him of Christmas Days across the sea, in the 
village of her youth. There St. Nicholas 
brought the children carved wooden toys, 
gingerbread figures, and brightly decorated 
evergreen trees. 

As the little woodman blew on his chilled 
fingers and tugged at the heavy sledge, he 
smelled the fragrance of a small green fir that 
grew beside the snowy path. A Christmas 
tree on the hearth, lighted with his mother’s 
home-dipped candles and decorated with 
frosted cookies cut in the shape of stars, 
would look beautiful on Christmas Eve. 

The short winter twilight was coming on. 
John knew that he would have to hurry if he 
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were to cut his fir tree and reach home before 
dark. He rolled his hardwood logs from the 
sledge and began hacking at the roots of the 
tree; but with every blow of the ax his con- 
science hurt him. 

During the fall months, little John had been 
helping his father. He had dug clay, and 
taken his father’s dinner out to the shop 
where he was working. He had driven their 
faithful old horse, who turned the beam of 
the clay mill round and round as the clay was 
ground fine in the tub. He knew that now, 
in the kiln that stood in the field back of the 
Neeszes’ barns, there were cooking pots, 
apple-butter pots, jugs for cider or molasses, 
and mugs and fat pitchers for milk. There 
were flower pots, too, for the precious bulbs 
which the Pennsylvania housewives imported 
from Holland, and, most important of all, 
those wonderful Washington pie plates. 

The plates for Christmas pies would be 
spoiled if the fires under the kiln went out for 
lack of wood, and many children would have 
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no pretty plates for their Christmas dainties. 
John pictured to himself the children in some 
neighboring house, eating a toothsome mo- 
lasses pie. When they had finished its luscious 
sweetness, they would come to the blue figure 
of George Washington on a prancing red 
horse, baked into the clay of the plate. Then 
the children’s eyes would shine, and they 
might exclaim, “One of the famous Johannes 
Neesz pie plates, dug from our soil, molded 
by hin, its picture drawn by him!” Yes, their 
eyes would shine ....shine.... 

John’s heart began to beat like a trip ham- 
mer as he saw two shining eyes not far away. 
He suddenly realized that a wolf was on his 
trail! The boy was alone in a deserted part of 
the forest, the precious logs lay on the ground, 
and the wolf was close behind him! 

“T will run, pulling along the empty sledge,” 
was John’s first thought, “and when I come to 
the hill I can slide home.” 

His second thought, however, was for his 
father’s logs. The kiln fires might go out for 
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lack of them. What did his Christmas tree, 
his own safety, matter in comparison with his 
father’s painstaking work? His teeth chat- 
tering, his round face white, John piled the 
logs back on the sledge, and then, panting with 
fear, hastened along the path toward the vil- 
lage. 

The eyes followed him. He heard padded 
paws, steadily advancing. The dry twigs, 
frozen on the ground, crackled beneath the 
animal’s feet. Once some logs fell off the 
sledge, and as John stopped to put them back 
and fasten them more securely, he could see 
the great dark bulk of the wolf. It seemed a 
losing race, but just before the lights of the 
village candles appeared, John came to a rab- 
bit trap beside the path. He quickly took out 


the dead hare and tossed it behind him into 


the path of the wolf. Then he made a last 
dash for the border of the town. When he 
dared to look back again toward the forest 


trail, John saw no sign of his pursuer. He 


was safe. His father’s logs were safe. The 
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JOHANNES NEESZ BROUGHT FROM AN INNER ROOM A 


BASKET TRIMMED WITH CHRISTMAS GREENS 


JOHANNES NEESZ’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


firing of the Christmas pie plates would be 7 


completed! 

On Christmas Eve John had a surprise. 
Tobias, Rose, Henry, and Gertrude, his 
friends from neighboring farms, were invited 
to take supper with him in the Neesz kitchen. 
Johannes led the children in Christmas carols. 
After the singing, Mother Neesz ushered 
them to the bare, scoured table on which were 
spread mugs and plates in gay colors, all made 
in the home kiln. There were steaming pies, 
American pies on American plates, awaiting 
the children’s healthy appetites. 

The greatest surprise of all, however, came 
when Johannes Neesz brought from an inner 
room a carefully covered basket trimmed with 
Christmas greens. From it he took amazing 
things. For Rose, there was a set of doll’s 
dishes, decorated and signed by this famous 
potter; for Gertrude, a set of little tulip pots. 
There was a fine clay whistle for Henry, and 
a clay dog with curly hair for John. These 
Christmas gifts, the first made-in-America 
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toys, had been secretly molded by the Pennsyl- 
vania potter, and put into his kiln for the 
Christmas firing. Suppose John had not 
brought home his sledge of logs! 

The pieces of Johannes Neesz’s work that 
remain to us—his decorated ware, his quaint 
toys for children, and particularly his George 
Washington pie plates—are some of the most 
interesting specimens of American art exhib- 
ited in our museums. He was a leader among 
the potters of Pennsylvania. 

“A man highly respected, progressive in his 
art,’ an old paper states of Johannes Neesz, 
potter. “And after he died his work was car- 
ried on with credit by his loved son, John.” 
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THE PUMPKIN FLOOD 


A GOLDEN HARVEST IN OLD HARRISBURG 


T WAS September of the year 
1787. In a small Pennsylvania 

a M>=|| Settlement, later the city of 
or aa Harrisburg, a boy, with red 
q a). 44|cheeks and hair the color of 
=3\flax, was standing disconso- 
lately on the bank of the Susquehanna River. 
He was perhaps twelve years old. He wore a 
leather apron and a linsey jacket, and his 
shirt of hemp tow, spun and woven at home, 
was tucked inside a pair of substantial buck- 
skin trousers. He scuffed the grass with his 
stout shoes and pulled his hat down doggedly 
over his blue eyes. 
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Jeremiah Reese, the son of the village inn- 
keeper, was a truant from school! To tell the 
truth of the matter, he had been the ring- 
leader in a prank at school the day before, and 
he was afraid to go back. However, he knew 
that he would not be safe here very long. 
What should he do? 

There was very little fun in Jeremiah’s life. 
Most of his time out of school hours was spent 
in hoeing his father’s corn, polishing the pew- 
ter plates and bowls that were in such con- 
stant use in the dining room of the inn, or 
peeling potatoes for soup. Jeremiah had 
heard that up in the Wyoming Valley, where 
certain New Englanders had already settled, 
there were apple orchards, and gardens where 
such delectable vegetables as carrots and tur- 
nips were raised. Pumpkins grew there, too, 
and the mothers made deep, rich pumpkin 
pies. Here at Harrisburg there was only the 
plainest kind of living. 

The Susquehanna had ruled this part of the 
country from the beginning. Winding past 
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misty blue mountains, or gently sloping hills, 
it had known the soft touch of the red man’s 
frail canoe, and felt the tracks of wild animals 
along its wooded banks. Here, where Jere- 
miah stood, the river flowed past green mead- 
ows and snuggling farms. 

The sun was going down. Jeremiah knew 
that he ought to be at his father’s inn helping 
to serve the thick milk-and-potato soup, a 
mainstay of diet in those old Pennsylvania 
days. He heard heavy footsteps coming to- 
ward him. It might be his father, Goodman 
Reese, or even the irate schoolmaster. Jere- 
miah, running as fast as he could, finally came 
to the old churchyard. It was a gruesome 
place, with its red sandstone records of the 
men and women who, in the earlier days of 
the settlement, had been killed by the Indians, 
but it was a splendid place in which to hide. 
The boy lay down on the grass behind a tall 
headstone. Nobody would think of looking 
for him here, and perhaps by morning his 
troubles would have blown over. 
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There had been heavy rains farther north, 
and the air was damp and fragrant. The sun 
disappeared behind the hills, and the misty 
September night settled down. Jeremiah 
curled up and went to sleep. 

When the first dim light of morning crept 
into the churchyard, the runaway was rudely 
awakened. He jumped up, and looked into a 
pair of small, beady, terror-stricken eyes— 
the eyes of a black bear. 

The bear did not offer to molest Jeremiah. 
It was almost paralyzed with fear. It left 
him and shambled on its way. As it went, 
Jeremiah saw that the animal’s sides were 
eaked with river mud and ooze. He heard an 
ominous grinding and roaring, and the sound 
of rushing water. 

The Susquehanna had broken the peace of 
that September harvest time. A flood was on 
its way to Harrisburg, and there was no one 
but Jeremiah to warn the town. He was a 
mischievous boy, but he was the son of pio- 
neers, and knew his duty. He ran toward 
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ALMOST SIDE BY SIDE THE BOY AND THE BEAR 


ENTERED THE SLEEPING VILLAGE 
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home, overtaking the bear, which, in its con- 
fusion, thought it was being chased, and ran 
faster. Almost side by side the boy and the 
bear entered the sleeping village. | 

There was a hasty banging of knockers as 
Jeremiah stumbled along the quiet lanes; a 
shout, “The river’s rising!” when he met the 
night watchman on his way home; a dash into 
the old inn to rouse the sleeping guests. 

The entire town, men and women, boys and 
girls, set to work, putting supplies of food into 
common storage in the attics. J eremiah 
found himself working side by side with the 
schoolmaster as they tried to bail out the cel- 
lar of the inn. 

Late in the afternoon, when the village was 
safe, and the waters had somewhat subsided, 
a strange sight met the eyes of the gathered 
townsfolk. A flood of gold seemed to be com- 
ing down the river. Bright orange nuggets, 
so huge that they might have been scattered 
by the hand of a giant Midas, were floating be- _ 
tween the green banks. The townsfolk stared 
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open-mouthed at the wonder. Then they 
shouted as they gathered in the harvest! 

“Pumpkins!” the schoolmaster told Jere- 
miah, as they set down their buckets to look 
at the harvest gold which surrounded them. 
“They must have come from the Wyoming 
Valley. The whole town can have a feast of 
pumpkin pie to-morrow!” 

Letters written by Jeremiah, who lived to 
be an old man, tell us that the water and 
pumpkins were two feet deep in the cellar of 
his father’s inn. That was the day of the 
Pumpkin Flood, and for the first time in its 
history the whole village ate pumpkin pie. 
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CHAUNCEY JEROME’S TICKING TEPEE 


HAUNCEY JEROME, a boy of 
old Plymouth, in Connecticut, 
\| stopped in front of the fascinat- 
( ||ing shop of Master Eli Terry, 
s//on the main street of the vil- 
: lage. Here he listened to mys- 
terious whirrings and buzzings, the ringing 
of soft-toned bells, and an occasional bit of 
tinkling music. Master Eli Terry’s advertise- 
ments in the Boston news sheets read: 


Spring, Musical, and Plain Clocks, 
Church Clocks and Regulators. En- 
graved and’ finished Clock Faces for 
the trade. 
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Stooped over his bench, Master Eli Terry 
could be seen through the half-door of his 
shop, surrounded by the wheels and wires, 
swinging pendulums, and moon faces of his 
timekeepers. He made for the United States 
the first grandfather’s clocks, and the odd 
wag-on-the-wall clocks, whose pendulums, 
swinging ceaselessly to and fro, were in plain 
me oight. 
Chauncey had had only a little schooling, 
but he remembered a saying of the great 
Roger Williams, which had been set him for a 
copy: 

Unless we have Clocks and Watches 
and Quarter Glasses, as in some Ships, 
it will be impossible to be exactly punc- 
tual. 

Roger Williams had known that it was 
hard work which would do most to make our 
country great, and that for work there must 
be time-keeping. Now, in the year 1807, Mas- 
ter Eli Terry’s trade of making clocks was be- 
ginning to be an important one. 
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As the boy turned away from the fascinat- 
ing shop of the clock-maker, his head drooped 
in discouragement. He plunged his hands 
deep into his empty homespun pockets, and 
his tired feet shuffled along over the paving 
stones in a pair of old moccasins. 

Chauncey was apprenticed, until he should 
be twenty-one years old, to a carpenter of 
Plymouth. While busy at the carpenter’s 
bench, the boy had often wished that he could 
make a clock. He knew that clocks were need- 
ed in New England. He dreamed of putting 
together the wheels, springs, screws, pendu- 
lum, and finely carved case of a village clock 
that would keep on ticking and striking for- 
ever. 

That day, as many times before, Chauncey 
put his wish into words, begging his master 
to let him change his apprenticeship to that of 
Master Eli Terry. 

The carpenter shook his head. “Terry is a 
visionary fellow!” he exclaimed. “Stick to 
your carpentry, lad. It’s the better trade.” 
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“Suppose I buy all my clothes,” Chauncey 
pleaded, “then could I have a few months each 
year to work at the clock-making trade?” He 
repeated the request again and again, telling 
his master that Eli Terry and the other Con- 
necticut clock-makers would soon need good 
woodworkers to build the cases for their 
clocks, and set clocks in the village steeples. 

At last Chauncey had his wish. The carpen- 
ter released him. The boy did not know when 
he would get enough money to buy a pair of 
shoes. All his life he had been looking for- 
ward to wearing leather shoes some winter, 
but what did they matter, now that his chance 
had come to be a clock-maker’s apprentice? 

Eli Terry was the master clock-maker of 
the time, but he had no place in his shop for 
Chauncey. He scarcely looked up from his 
wires and wheels as he gave the boy a disap- 
pointing reply. 

“Try Master Stebbins, in Waterbury,” he 
advised. “He will teach you the art of mak- 
ing clock dials.” 
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So, in his ragged moccasins, Chauncey 
walked to Waterbury, and there began his 
career as a clock-maker. During the winter 
he learned to make dials that would fit into 
Master Terry’s new  pillar-and-scroll-top 
cases. 

The boy hoped that the next winter he 
might be able to go home and work in Master 
Terry’s shop, but something happened to pre- 
vent. Master Stebbins sent him to New Jer- 
sey with a wagonload of clockworks. Two 
peddlers made the perilous journey with him. 
In addition to the precious clocks, they had 
candles, tinware, and some bolts of calico to 
sell along the way. They carried their own 
supplies of food—bacon, flour, sugar, and tea 
—and rawhide for repairing the oxen’s har- 
ness, if need be. The wagon was a stout affair 
of thick lumber, with a swaying canvas top. 

Chauncey went south by way of the coast 
trails. The Indians along the road, while they 
had lost a good deal of their savagery, were 
outlaws, particularly the Narragansets. They 
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often attacked peddlers for what loot they 
could get from the wagons. 

There could scarcely have been an odder 
caravan than this one of the boy clock-maker. 
Chauncey sat in front and shouted to the 
oxen. The sides of the wagon swayed in the 
late winter wind like a mammoth balloon. In- 
side, all the available space was hung with 
clocks: wag-on-the-wall clocks, grandfather’s 
clocks, steeple clocks, some with moons paint- 
ed on the dials, some with brass works, others 
with wooden works. In New Jersey there 
were excellent potters, furniture-makers, 
weavers, and merchants, but there were al- 
most no clock-makers. Chauncey Jerome’s 
clock caravan was going to work a revolution 
in time-keeping in the districts through which 
he traveled. 

The streams to be forded were deep with 
melting ice. Storms along the Sound forced 
Chauncey to draw up in the shelter of a forest, 
lest the wagon be overturned or the cover 
ripped to shreds. It was so important that 
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THEY HAD ATTACKED A TICKING TEPEE! IT WAS 


THE BETTER PART OF VALOR TO RUN 
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the clock wheels and springs be kept dry that 
the boy forgot any other hazard. 

Then, one gray chill day in the early dawn, 
when one is farthest from courage, an arrow 
pierced the covered wagon! “The white man’s 
heart will be like water,” said the cruel Nar- 
ragansets to one another, as they approached 
the spot where the wagon was resting until 
morning. “The tepee on wheels is alone, save 
for a boy and two cowardly peddlers, and it 
smells of bacon and has shining tinware for 
plunder.” 

A boy of that time was quick to find his 
courage. Chauncey aimed and fired at the ap- 
proaching Narragansets, but they returned 
his fire with a shower of arrows. Peering out 
at them, he could see that they wore war bon- 
nets. Chauncey knew that these Indians were 
ready to fight. His peddlers were hiding in 
the wagon. What could he do? 

Chauncey was a boy who had learned never 
to give up; and he believed in the clocks of 
New England. Softly, stealthily, he began to 
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wind his timepieces. They were without 
cases, but they were warranted to go. Ina 
few moments, as the arrows whistled through 
the air, pierced the canvas, and fell about him, 
the clocks began to set up a loud and confused 
ticking. The Indians heard them, and stopped 
shooting. 

“A ticking tepee!” gasped the Narragan- 
sets. They had no clocks, and the ones that 
they had seen in the New England villages, 
where they traded in fish, had inspired them 
with great awe. “Without water, its wheels 
move, and its hands take the place of the sun 
in the heavens,” the Indians said of a clock. 
Here in the wilderness they had attacked a 
covered wagon which was a white man’s tick- 
ing tepee. It was, they knew, the better part 
of valor to run. 

So, after mending his canvas, Chauncey 
went on in safety, and sold all his clockworks 
at a good profit. They were to tick in peace- 
ful places: in white churches; in tidy kitch- 
ens, where they would stand in a corner to 
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time the bread-making; behind the school- 
master’s desk; and wherever the boys of the 
new country were learning useful trades at 
their masters’ benches. 

He returned to Plymouth, and Master Eli 
Terry took him into his shop. Master Terry 
was developing his new plan for making shelf 
clocks, and with these Chauncey helped him. 
When he was twenty-one years old, he bought 
his first pair of shoes. What meant more to 
him than that, however, was his opportunity 
to work with a good master, and to have a 
share in the making of timepieces for his 
country. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE KNITTING INDUSTRY 


HERE ARE many interesting 
stories about the reign of 
“Good Queen Bess” in England, 
more than three hundred years 
ago. Perhaps you have read 
ll about Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Sir Francis Drake, but you may not know that 
the first machine-knit stockings were made 
while Elizabeth was queen. | 

The story begins before America was set- 
tled. There was a schoolboy of old England, 
Willie Lee by name, who lived in the town of 
Cambridge. One of his schoolmates was a 
very pretty and industrious girl, with rosy 
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cheeks and nimble fingers. She was an expert 
knitter. How her shining needles flew in and 
out of a ball of yarn! In those days women 
and girls knit all the stockings by hand, and 
this girl was the swiftest worker of all those 
who laid their finished stockings on the coun- 
ter of the village shop, and took home a cou- 
ple of silver shillings or a pound of sugar in 
payment. Willie Lee, watching her, studied 
the way in which her knitting needles circled 
a heel or rounded a toe. 

As he grew older, he experimented with 
wires and small wheels and screws. He as- 
sembled them in an odd-looking fashion, and 
connected them with a revolving belt, which 
he rigged in place in his room. Finally he put 
some yarn on the wires and set the contriv- 
ance going. It could knit! The needles which 
he had made did the entire round of a stock- 
ing in the time that it took to knit one stitch 
by hand. : 

Queen Elizabeth was fond of fine clothes, 
and she graciously accepted a pair of silk 
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stockings made especially for her on the new 
machine. As time passed, many “stocking 
frames,” as they were called, were set up at 
Nottingham, where they hummed busily, their 
needles revolving and dropping off stockings 
as if by magic. 

There came a time, in the early nineteenth 
century, when the weavers who worked on 
these stocking machines were paid such low 
wages that it was hard for them to buy even 
enough bread. Calling themselves “Lud- 
dites,” after Ned Lud, who had been a weaver 
of Nottingham, they banded together and be- 
gan a fight that bade fair to put a stop to the 
industry of stocking-weaving. The English 
weavers thought longingly of America. “The 
land of freedom!” they cried. “There we 
would be free to work as we liked.” 

Now comes their real adventure. One 
night in the fall of 1818 a battered old brig 
slipped out from the English shore and start- 
ed on her hazardous way across the ocean to 
America. We do not know her name, but she 
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might be called a second “Mayflower.” She 
carried as her crew a band of expert weavers 
from Nottingham. In the brig’s hold was a 
precious box which held the needles, bobbins, 
and frame of a machine which would help 
New England women and girls, by taking the 
clicking knitting needles from their fingers 
and leaving them free for other work. 

For sixty days the brig was buffeted by 
storms. It was turned from its course, and 
almost lost. The weavers planned that if the 
vessel had to be abandoned, the last survivor 
would try to take the precious box in a small 
boat to the nearest ship or island. It was one 
of the bravest adventures of our history, for 
the crew were weavers, not expert seamen. 
At last they reached Boston harbor. 

When the machine was unpacked, the weay- 
ers, to their dismay, discovered that it was not 
complete. In the hurry of bringing it from 
England the sinker bar and all the sinkers had 
been lost; and no one knew how to replace 
them. 
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In those days old Ipswich on the Massachu- 
setts coast was an adventuresome town for a 
boy. One never knew what kind of ship might 
slip in to the harbor overnight. 

Willie Fewkes lived on the main street of 
Ipswich and was sure to be the first boy at the 
wharf when a ship docked. That was how he 
happened to be there late one fall, when a 
sailing master from Boston unloaded a mys- 
terious box, shaking his head soberly as he set 
it on the wharf. 

“Tt lacks one part, without which it is use- 
less!” the sailing master told Mr. Benjamin 
Fewkes, Willie’s father, who was looked upon 
as a rising manufacturer of the time. 

“Pq like to see what can be done with it,” 
said Mr. Fewkes. “It’s likely to revolutionize 
the knitting business if we can make it work.” 

That is the story of how a knitting machine, 
invented by an English boy named William, 
came to be set up in the kitchen of another 
William, who lived in America more than two 
hundred years later. 
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WILLIE FEWKES CouLD HANG A NEW KIND OF 
STOCKING BESIDE THE GREAT BRICK OVEN 


Yankee mechanics were even then winning 
a reputation for themselves throughout the 
world. Before that year was over, the miss- 
ing parts of the knitting machine had been 
supplied by American ingenuity, and stock- 
ings were being turned out in a most myste- 
rious way from a big kitchen in Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. 

At Christmas time Willie Fewkes contd 
hang a new kind of stocking beside the great 
brick oven in the kitchen. His name is set 
down in old papers as the first boy winder of 
Ipswich. His work, together with that of his 
father, helped to make possible the stocking 
which you will hang up this year on Christ- 
mas Eve. Did you ever suppose that you 
would find such a tale of adventure hidden 
away in an ordinary stocking? 
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A WEAVER OF BEAUTIFUL COVERLETS 


LITTLE SARAH ANN VAN SICKLE 


HE FEBRUARY gales, blow- 
ing across the river, made an 
Haccompaniment for the music 
sof Sarah Ann’s shuttle, weav- 
Wing in and out of the old oak 
\}frame in the loom house. As 
the shuttle sang, small Sarah’s heart thrilled 
with pride in her weaving. She was so short 
that she could not be seen in front of the fast- 
growing red and blue coverlet, with its pat- 
tern of the Seven Stars. 
Sarah Ann Van Sickle had black eyes and 
hair, and her cheeks were the color of the ber- 
ries on the mountain ash that glowed against 
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the snow outside the log and sod house. She 
lived in Indiana, on the banks of the muddy, 
slow-moving Wabash. Her great-great- 
grandmother had been a princess of France, 
but what mattered more to this little Hoosier 
maid than royal ancestors was the beautiful 
craft that the family had brought with them 
to the West. 

The Van Sickles were hand weavers. For 
three hundred years they and their ancestors 
had worked at the loom, keeping alive in their 
patterns and colors the skill of the old rug- 
makers of Persia and China. Sarah often 
had watched precious wood from the Orient, 
brought to Charleston in a sailing ship, go 
into her mother’s dye-pot to make the rich 
crimson with which the threads of warp and 
woof were colored. Madder symbolized the 
courage of the pioneer, and indigo stood for 
his truth. Sarah had used these beautiful 
colors for the coverlet she was weaving. 

During her weaving she thought of the long 
journey which she and her family had made 
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to this new land of deep forests and wide 
plains. A great hand-woven coverlet, laid 
over the top of the emigrant wagon, had flown 
like a bright badge of courage. Sometimes 
the wagon had been up to the wheel hubs in a 
swamp. Sometimes they had traveled for 
days through dense forests. Tangles of wild 
grapevine made an almost impassable jungle. 
The Van Sickles had come upon walls of wild 
fern three feet deep, covering logs and con- 
cealing pitfalls. 

One day Sarah had strayed away from the 
camping ground where the family had stopped 
for a while. A blast from a conch shell on a 
distant hillside had aroused her curiosity. 
The man who had blown the shell to call his 
sheep together was like a person from a fairy 
tale. He looked like Father Time as he stood 
on the brow of the hill. His hair and beard 
were white and his feet were bare. A rope 
knotted about his waist held his garments in 
place, and he carried an old carpetbag, filled 
with tree bark and young shoots. 
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“These woods and fields give us even better 
colors than those from China and the Indies,” 
he said, as if talking to himself. “Here are 
peach leaves and red oak for yellow; alder, 
birch, walnut, hickory, and sumac for orange. 
Butternut, hemlock, and maple give me my 
browns. What need have I of the rich dye- 
woods from Brazil and Central America, and 
the logwood, weld, and fustic brought in the 
holds of sailing vessels, when here are colors 
growing on our hills and in our forests!” 

“Who are you?” Sarah Ann asked this 
strange old man, and he told her with great 
pride that he was a weaver who went from 
house to house, making coverlets and blan- 
kets. For fifty years the song of his shuttle 
had been heard in Kentucky and Tennessee. — 

“I can weave the Pine Bloom, the Rose in 
the Wilderness, the Sunrise, the Cat Track, 
the Hickory Leaf, and the Trailing Vine,” the 
weaver went on. 

Sarah’s eyes shone. “And the Nine Snow- 
balls, and the Seven Stars?” she asked. 
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The weaver looked at her in wonder. He 
was surprised that so young a child should 
possess a knowledge of skillful weaving. 
Then she had taken his hand, in the fellowship 
of their craft, and led him back to the pio- 
neers’ camp, where the wagon covered with 
the hand-woven spread was waiting for her. 
She showed him the great oak loom inside the 
wagon and proudly told him that her family 
had brought it from across the ocean. Then 
they said good-by and the wagon lumbered on, 
but Sarah felt more at home in this new coun- 
try. She, too, was a weaver of beautiful 
patterns. 

The Van Sickle family had staked out a 
claim, with generous acres for tillage, and 
room for the log house and a good-sized loom 
house. Sarah’s father had cut and notched 
his own logs, and had made the close-fitting 
doors, with wooden hinges and latches. With 
ax and auger, he had fashioned sledge run- 
ners of oak and ash. He had made himself a 
flax brake, a barrow, a scythe handle, and a 
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grain cradle. For Sarah’s mother he had 
made a washboard, a table, and some stools. 
He had given her a number of sheep, and 
when they were shorn the spinning wheel in 
the kitchen was kept busy making the wool 
into yarn, for stringing up the loom. 

On this February day so long ago, the weav- 
ing was going on in the loom house. Little 
Sarah held before her for a guide a cardboard 
pattern, which looked like a sheet of music. 
The coverlet was almost finished. Her broth- 
ers and sisters watched the wonderful process 
with interest. They had boiled the madder 
and indigo in the dye-pots and colored the 
wool for Sarah’s weaving. 

At last Sarah Ann took from the loom the 
red and blue coverlet, finishing the ends with _ 
homespun thread. She hung it on the clothes- 
line so it could be blown by the wind. Then 
she ran into the house, to which an extra 
room had just been added. How that room 
would be brightened when the Seven Stars 
coverlet was spread over the bed. 
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A pioneer home was as much to be desired 
as a castle in France, thought this little 
Hoosier maid, as she went out the next day 
for her coverlet. Pioneering meant a chance 
to weave one’s tapestry and help one’s country 
at the same time. But what was this? To 
Sarah’s amazement, the red and blue coverlet 
was gone! 

Those were rough days in Indiana. Trad- 
ers, used to dealing with savages, came down 
from the Great Lakes and camped along the 
river. The savages themselves were often to 
be seen skulking through the timberland. 
There were squatters all about the Van Sickle 
homestead. They had come to stake out 
claims and get ahead of the government 
agents; and the agents themselves were rough 
men, quick with their shotguns. The country, 
now in the first thaw of a long winter, was 
sodden with moisture. In the jungles of the 
swamps and rivers, it was sinister, lonely, and 
silent save for the occasional call of a wolf or 
a panther. Somewhere in that wilderness of 
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Indiana was Sarah Ann Van Sickle’s hand- 
woven coverlet. Being a Hoosier girl, she 
pulled her shawl closer about her and set out 
to look for the lost bedspread. 

At last she came to a rough camp of fur- 
traders. A crowd of Indians was lounging 
about the main building. There were scat- 
tered cabins holding a crew of boisterous trap- 
_ pers, and on one of the Indian tents at the 
edge of the clearing hung Sarah’s coverlet, 
in all its beauty of color and design. 

“Flag! Fine American flag!” said the sav- 
ages, crowding around her, but Sarah was 
suddenly as brave as any of her ancestors, 
who had fought in every war for freedom for 
three centuries. She pulled down the cover- 
let and held it close in her arms. 

“It’s my Star coverlet!’ Sarah Ann cried. 
“T don’t care if the wind did blow it away and 
you found it. I made it!” 

A kindly man in a coonskin cap and fur coat 
came to the little Hoosier maid, and in a sec- 
ond dispersed the savages and trappers. 
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SARAH ANN PULLED DOWN THE COVERLET AND HELD 


It CLOSE IN HER ARMS 
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“Tt’s all right, little girl!” he told her. “It’s 
your flag of courage and nobody shall take it 
away from you. These men didn’t mean any 
harm.” Then he lifted her in front of him on 
his horse and took her home. 

That was a February many, many years 
ago. The art of hand-weaving is being lost 
to us now in an age of machinery, but Sarah 
Ann Van Sickle’s hand-woven coverlets, made 
before the Civil War, were beautiful pieces of 
handiwork which lasted for many years. It 
was said that she rivaled in her industry the 
rug-makers of the Orient. The beauty of her 
Blazing Star, Laurel Blossom, Broken Snow- 
ball, and Lafayette’s Fancy coverlets is still 
with us in a few colored bits that are left, each 
piece bright with the patriotism of the 
pioneer. 

Kentucky, Tennessee, the Carolinas, Maine, 
all had their looms, their traveling weavers, 
their home dye-pots in which flowers, roots, 
and stems were brewed. These coverlets fur- 
nished the only color in the cabin of the 
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pioneer. They went with him on his emigrant 
trail west. They warmed the cradles of little 
Americans. They were our country’s tapes- 
try. Among all the weavers whose names 
have come down to us in the threads of their 
handiwork, there was none braver or more 
skillful than this little Hoosier maid, Sarah 
Ann Van Sickle. 
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SAVED BY RESOURCEFULNESS AND COURAGE 


==| ERHAPS they would discover 
=| gold! Certainly a new and ex- 
citing life lay before them. 
Such ideas filled Anson Van 
Buren’s mind as the canvas- 
covered wagon in which he and 
his family started west took its creaking, 
lumbering way from New England toward 
Buffalo. The boy was still in his teens, and 
the canvas of the tented wagon seemed to him 
as full of magic as the famous carpet of The 
Arabian Nights. Slow oxen pulled the wagon, 
within which were bunks, and rows of clatter- 
ing pots and pans. 
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In the thirties many people were migrating, 
and Anson was sure that there was adventure 
for him in the West. His neighbors had re- 
cently taken the westward trail, hoping to find 
easy wealth in the untilled soil of this far- 
away section of our country. Anson had been 
to school in Massachusetts for a short time. 
He could write a fair hand, read a map, and 
spell the difficult pages of Mr. Webster’s 
Spelling Book. He felt that his education was 
finished and that he would make a name for 
himself in the land of the setting sun. 

The travelers spent many days on the road; 
at night they slept under the stars. The pro- 
visions were carefully hoarded, for no one 
knew when the corn meal and the side of 
bacon could be replenished. When they 
reached Buffalo, the emigrants left their cov- 
ered wagon, and boarded one of those strange 
chugging little steamboats which Mr. Fulton’s 
genius had provided. 

Beyond the Great Lakes, another canvas 
tent on wheels awaited the Van Buren family. 
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Then began hardships of which the New Eng- 
land lad had never dreamed. The food ra- 
tions became smaller, and the water supply 
along the road was scanty and poor. The 
pioneers found bad roads, had to ford swollen 
streams, and came unexpectedly to almost 
impassable marshes. 

When the food gave out, the Van Buren 
stopped near the new township of Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Here were a few scattered 
log houses, a trading post, a grocery store, 
which was also a general shop, and beyond 
these the limitless stretches of unbroken 
prairie. There were no vacant houses in the 
settlement. The Van Burens staked out a 
claim, built a log cabin, and started tilling the 
soil, as they had done in New England. 

One day in the late summer of 1838, a cir- 
cuit rider stopped at the Van Burens’ cabin 
and asked whether the boy, Anson, would ride 
to the hall over the general store. 

“We need a teacher for our school,” Anson 
was told, “and the selectmen of the town have 
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heard that you had some schooling back there 
where you came from. They want you to try 
an examination for teacher of the prairie 
school we have just built.” 

Anson hesitated. “TI am only seventeen,” he 
said, “and I have never had a chance to study 
grammar.” 

He did not tell of his dreams of a very dif- 
ferent conquest of the West. He knew his 
duty, did this seventeen-year-old boy. In the 
archives of Michigan, among old papers, fast 
yellowing and losing their precious quill 
marks, may be found this certificate: 


It is hereby certified that Anson Van Buren 
has passed a satisfactory examination before 
us in the following branches: orthography, 
reading, writing, geography, and arithmetic; 
and is able to give instruction in the same. 
He has moreover been found of good moral 
character and of competent ability to teach 
the school, and we have therefore licensed 
him to teach in the school of Battle Creek 
township for the term of one year. 


Such an odd little school as Anson found 
himself in that fall! It was a long way from 
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the town, for the cabins were far apart on the 
wide sweep of the prairie, and a school had to 
be where the majority of the children could 
easily reach it. , 

The selectmen gave Anson a cherry ruler, 
a birch rod, a bundle of good Holland quills, 
and a supply of the.new foolscap paper, which 
was to be ruled and fastened together for 
copy books. In addition to this equipment, 
each child had a slate and slate pencil. The 
pupils were very proud of their slates, for 
they were of comparatively recent invention, 
and not every school had them. 

The tiny schoolhouse was built of oak logs 
with “cobbed up” corners. The roof “shakes” 
were held in place by long poles laid length- 
wise and fastened down at each corner. 
There was a heavy oak door with a leather 
latchstring, and one window. The room was 
warmed by a big stone fireplace. At one end 
of the schoolroom hung a map, on which the 
little town of Chicago, at the southwest cor- 
ner of Lake Michigan, was marked by a cir- 
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cle. It was stated that the settlement had al- 
most five thousand inhabitants! Anson used 
to look at the map, and hope that he might 
some day visit this metropolis. 

Every morning the young schoolmaster 
sharpened his quill pens, and wrote a copy in 
each copy book. He kept the room swept and 
the fire bright. School was called by rapping 
with the ruler on the window ledge. The 
birch rod was never used, for Anson was a 
boy among his pupils. They were fine girls 
and boys. Among them were Justin, Sophro- 
nia, Bena, Jacob, Joseph, and little Magda- 
len. Some of them came from ranches, some 
from the bee farm, and some from town. Phi- 
lander Van Denburg, who, the old papers say, 
was a great friend of Anson’s, also attended 
the school. 

Frost came early that year, and soon there 
were heavy snowfalls. The prairie was one 
stretch of dreary white. The children, seated 
at the rows of pegged-in boards which lined 
the walls of the school and served for desks, 
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often had to leave their copy books and figur- 
ing to warm their stiff fingers at the fire of 
logs. They furnished these logs themselves, 
turn and turn about, riding to school with the 
ox team that drew them. They were proud of 
their school, of their boy schoolmaster, and of 
those fine slates, which could be washed and 
used over and over again. | 

One day that first winter, they built a roar- 
ing fire in the log schoolhouse, so that they 
could roast apples at recess. Suddenly they 
saw that the oaken beam just above the fire- 
place was ablaze! 

“Snowballs!” shouted Anson. “Form a 
line, and pass them along.” 

The children made huge snowballs, passed 
them swiftly down the line, threw them with 
unfailing aim at the blazing beam, and put 
out the fire! So one log schoolhouse was saved 
for the West by a line of brave little prairie 
girls and boys. 

It seemed, however, that their troubles had 
only just begun. Philander came into school 
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a short t.me after the fire. With a worried 
expression, he drew Anson aside. 

“Nitch-in-aw-bees is on the trail,” he whis- 
pered. “He has a dozen picked braves with 
him. I heard about it at the store. He has 
sent word that he comes to trade in furs, but 
he burned a cabin farther west and made the 
owner a prisoner, or perhaps is holding him 
for a worse fate!” 3 

Anson looked amazed. Indians on the 
prairie! This danger had never entered his 
mind. 

“Don’t speak of it to the other pupils,” he 
warned Philander. “I have heard that In- 
dians have a respect for learning, looking up- 
on figures and letters as of a part with magic. 
Perhaps this chief will pass us by.” 

So school went on as usual, only Anson and 
Philander trying to still their swiftly beating 
hearts.. It was little golden-haired Magdalen, 
whose seat was by the one window, who gave 
the alarm. Far off to the west on the level 
prairie appeared feathered forms. 
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“Wild turkeys!” said Anson, trying to cheat 
himself into believing it. 

“Indians!” sobbed Magdalen. 

“They see the smoke from our chimney,” 
added Jacob. | 

It was a full half hour, although it seemed 
but moments, before there was a heavy knock 
on the door. After telling the children to sit 
as quietly as possible, and to go right on with 
the multiplication tables they were setting 
down on their slates, Anson went to the door. 
In stalked a band of Indians, armed with guns, 
tomahawks, and scalping knives! 

They liked the blazing fire of logs, for it was 
a bitter day outside. After motioning to the 
children to gather at the door, to be at hand 
when they were ready for them, Nitch-in-aw- 
bees and his braves stood about the fire to 
warm themselves. Anson motioned to them 
to eat the apples the children had planned to 
roast that noon. This seemed to please the 
red men, but they looked with frowns at the 
pale faces and flaxen hair of the little ones, 
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The pioneer farmers were staking out and 
tilling the lands which these native Ameri- 
cans claimed belonged to them. 

The apples gone and their hands warmed, 
the Indians moved toward the children. Phi- 
lander’s quick wits, however, had been at 
work. He ran to a bench, brought back a 
slate and pencil and covered the surface with 
strange marks, which Nitch-in-aw-bees' could 
not interpret. Then, as quickly as he had 
made them, plucky little Philander erased the 
marks. The chief’s bronze face paled at the 
mystery. 

Taking advantage of this moment, Phi- 
lander pointed to a tomahawk and held out his 
slate and pencil to Nitch-in-aw-bees. The 
chief accepted the offer with speechless grati- 
tude. What were guns, tomahawks, or scalp- 
ing knives worth in comparison with this won- 
derful piece of stone! 

In the bartering that followed, the children 
worked like old traders. The lesser braves 
received jackknives and quill pens, but Nitch- 
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in-aw-bees and his bodyguard were given 
slates and pencils. When it was over, there 
was a stack of guns and tomahawks in a cor- 
ner of the little log schoolhouse. Magdalen 
stood in the doorway and waved a brave hand 
to the Indians as they moved westward across 
the prairie. They carried the slates and pen- 
cils proudly under their blankets. 

The children of Anson Van Buren’s prairie 
schoolhouse grew up to be great men and 
women of the West. Some became merchants 
in Chicago. Some were fine home-makers for 
the families who went farther west. Some 
discovered gold. The education that they re- 
ceived in the little schoolhouse was the foun- 
dation of their success in later life. The brav- 
ery and self-possession that enabled them to 
exchange slates for tomahawks was typical 
of the pioneers. It was that spirit which made 
and won the West. 
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WHAT IT MEANT TO THE WORLD 


HE STORY that the little 

~P Goodyear children liked’ best 
was the one about the everlast- 
ing rubber boots that their fa- 

ther had when he was a boy. 
-|/“They were almost like magic 
goloshes,”’ Charles Goodyear would begin, as 
Clarissa and William Henry and young 
Charles gathered close to him around the 
kitchen settle, “because they would never 
wear out. There was a good reason for that; 
I could not wear them at all. They froze solid 
in winter and melted soft in summer. I kept 
them on the shelf of the hardware shop in old 
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Philadelphia where I was learning to make 
tools. I was only a lad then, you know, work- 
ing with my father at the tool-making trade, 
and I had bought my gum boots with six 
months’ wages. 

“This ‘gum elastic,’ as they called it, came 
from Brazil. Everybody wanted gum shoes 
and waterproof coats; but no one knew how 
to make them so that they would not be af- 
fected by the weather. In winter they froze; 
in summer they melted.” 

“So you gave up making farmers’ nitele 
forks, because you wanted to experiment with 
gum elastic,” added William Henry. 

Mrs. Goodyear, who was carrying a loaf 
from the oven to the kitchen table, sighed. 
Although they were a happy family, living in 
old Greenwich Village in New York early in 
the nineteenth century, they were very poor. 
Every cent that the father could earn or bor- 
row went into the experiments that he was 
carrying on at a workbench in Mr. Pike’s mill, 
where machinery and motive power were 
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available. The shelves of the Goodyear cot- 
tage were full of rubber goloshes, aprons, 
caps, made in the hope that they might with- 
stand the seasons, but none of them did. 

Mr. Goodyear had always wanted to give 
America the use of rubber. His dreams of 
this product reached from its starting point 
in some far-away jungle to the finished arti- 
cles that the growing nation needed. When 
the long winter evenings came, he drew in his 
sketchbook all the wondrous products that he 
could make, if only he were able to harden 
gum elastic so that it would withstand chang- 
ing temperatures. As he turned the pages, 
the children, looking excitedly over his shoul- 
der, could see sketches of sails and anchor 
buoys, hammocks, umbrellas, overshoes for a 
horse to wear when the roads were slippery, 
tents and tarpaulins, printers’ rolls, self-in- 
flating mattresses, and even baby-jumpers. 

These, however, were merely dream pic- 
tures. Mr. Goodyear had succeeded only in 
making bibs and aprons of calico, with a coat- 
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ing of rubber which lasted but a short while. 
As time went. on, less and less food was 
brought to the Goodyear pantry, and Mr. 
Goodyear’s experiments failed again and 
again. He mixed rubber with magnesium, 
with quicklime and water, and with nitric 
acid. The nitric acid reduced the stickiness 
somewhat, but not enough to make the rubber 
really useful. 

At last Mr. Goodyear heard that another 
experimenter, Mr. Hayward, had patented a 
process of mixing rubber with dry sulphur 
and treating it with nitric acid gas. Full of 
interest, he persuaded Mr. Hayward to sell 
him the patent, and continued his experiments 
with high hope. He thought that he was near- 
ing success, but when he tried to fill an order 
for rubber mailbags, they softened into a 
kind of wet dough. Mr. Goodyear had wanted 
them to look like leather and had mixed white 
lead and vermilion with the rubber and sul- 
phur in the kettle. These pigments had 
helped to soften the bags. 
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However, the Goodyear children, their 
mother, and Jerry, Mr. Goodyear’s faithful 
helper, continued to believe in him. The faith 
of loved ones is the greatest help that an in- 
ventor can have when everyone else thinks 
that he is nothing but a dreamer. 

One day, wanting to experiment, Jerry 
helped himself to the liquid rubber from a 
cask and painted his overalls to make them 
waterproof. In a few minutes he could not 
move, for his overalls were firmly glued to the 
bench on which he sat. His employer rescued 
him, and did not laugh or scold. 

“It is a mighty force, Jerry,” exclaimed the 
inventor, “strong, yet pliable. We will con- 
quer industry, if only we can get the right 
kind of mixture.” 

Mr. Goodyear fired his cakes of sulphurized 
rubber in the kitchen oven, sitting up all night 
to keep the heat steady and even. Neverthe- 
less, after six hours or so, the rubber would 
again become a sticky mass. He held it in the 
steam from the teakettle spout. He would 
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cover a cake of rubber with sand or ashes and 
toast it for an hour, or a whole day, varying 
the amount of sulphur; but for a long time 
he never succeeded beyond a certain point. 

To obtain a little money, Charles Goodyear 
was forced to peddle his flimsy, sticky rubber 
fabrics in the lanes of old New York. He be- 
came a familiar figure, tall, gaunt, and thin. 
People called him a crazy dreamer. Coming 
home from Staten Island one day in the 
spring, he found that he had not a penny in 
his pockets to pay the ferryman. 

“Would you advance me a little money on 
my umbrella, sir?” Mr. Goodyear asked. 

“Glad, indeed, to accommodate you, sir,” 
said the man at the oars, although he looked 
rather dismayed at the ancient yellow um- 
brella for which he gave his passenger money 
from his wallet. This once-upon-a-time ferry- 
man, rowing passengers to and from Staten 
Island, was Commodore Vanderbilt. He be- 
lieved in American inventors, even one who 
had to pawn his umbrella in an April rain. 
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Although many people ridiculed and dis- 
couraged them, Mr. Goodyear and his family 
still believed in rubber, and did not lose hope. 
The sulphur was evidently what was needed 
to harden the rubber, but the point was to get 
the right degree of heat. At last, after years 
of trying, Charles Goodyear found the correct 
temperature, quite by accident. He spilled 
some of the rubber and sulphur mixture on 
the hot stove one day, and found to his sur- 
prise that the intense heat did not melt it. 
Clarissa, his beloved little daughter, wrote of 
that great day: 


As I was passing in and out of the kitchen, 
I casually observed the little piece of gum 
Father was holding near the fire, and I no- 
ticed that he was unusually animated by 
some discovery he had made. He nailed the 
gum outside the door in the intense cold. 
Next morning he brought it in and held it 
up exultingly. It was as perfectly flexible 
as when he nailed it up. This was proof of 
the value of his discovery. 


The end of the road was not yet reached, 
however. Mr. Goodyear immediately began 
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to make rubber fabrics and shoes, but the rub- 
ber peeled off the cloth on which it was spread. 
The inventor tried every known weave of 
cloth, but without success. Then he thought 
of a very simple method. He mixed cotton 
fiber with his rubber. At last his invention 
was perfected. 
“Tf you lose me,” he laughingly said to his 
family, “advertise in the newspaper for a man 


in an India-rubber cap, stock, vest, and shoes, 


carrying an India-rubber wallet without a 
penny in it.” 

Still struggling to obtain money with which 
to develop his process, Charles Goodyear 
made hollow rubber balls, which children had 
never had before. One form of his rubber 
took the place of whalebone; another was 
used instead of ivory and horn. Tusks and 
whalebone were becoming high-priced and 
scarce, so rubber found a ready market as a 
substitute. 

Tires for trucks and pleasure cars; boots 
for the artisan, the miner, the school child; 
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life-preservers; air cushions for the sick; toys 
for the baby; rubber rings for housewives to 
use in canning fruits arid vegetables—these 
are not half the developments from this great 
American’s invention. How did he succeed in 
bringing his invention to perfection? Among 
the papers written during his hardest days, 
his children found this statement: 


That which is hidden and unknown, and 
cannot be discovered by scientific research, 
will most likely be discovered by accident, 
and by the man who applies himself most 
perseveringly to the subject. 


It was American perseverance—not only of 
the inventor, but of his family as well—that 
gave us the rubber of to-day. 
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“To SAN FRANCISCO IN EIGHT DAys!” 


LD NEWSPAPERS are as im- 
||portant as histories. Some- 
times a worn sheet of a little 
newspaper, published in the 
days when printing presses had 
to be worked by hand and news 
was scarce, is so valuable that it is kept to-day 
in the fireproof archives of a state capitol. 
One such sheet is a copy of the Missouri Re- 
public for March 26, 1860. The notice which 
it contained marked the beginning of a new 
era, in which news would travel swiftly from 
one end of the nation to the other. This notice 
read as follows: 
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TO SAN FRANCISCO IN EIGHT DAYS 
BY 
THE CENTRAL OVERLAND CALIFORNIA 
AND 
PIKE’S PEAK EXPRESS CO. 

The first courier of the Pony Express will 
leave the Missouri River on Tuesday, April 
3d, at — o’clock p.m. and will run regularly 
weekly thereafter, carrying a letter mail 
only. The point of departure on the Mis- 
souri River will be in telegraphic connection 
with the East, and will be announced in due 
time. 

The letter mail will be delivered in San 
Francisco in ten days from the departure of 
the Express. The Express passes through 
Forts Kearney, Laramie, Bridger, Salt Lake 
City, Camp Floyd, Carson City, The Washoe 
Silver Mines, Placerville, and Sacramento. 


Young Johnny Fry, one of the most fearless 
riders of the day, was preparing for the first 
trip of the Pony Express. Perhaps he would 
encounter Indians in ambush, or ranchmen 
and desperadoes who were quite as ruthless 
as the savages. He would cross snow-clad 
mountains, and desert wastes. Such was the 
route of the Pony Express. 
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Johnny Fry was small; his pony wore the 
lightest shoes made and a feather-weight sad- 
dle. The four locked mailbags were flat, and 
scarcely heavier than a child’s primer. The 
letters they held were written on sheets of 
tough tissue, very thin and light. 

You would be fortunate, indeed, if you could 
add to your stamp collection a Pony Express 
stamp, with its picture of a horse galloping 
across the plain. These stamps sold for five 
dollars and the letter they carried must weigh | 
only half an ounce. 

At stations averaging twenty-five miles . 
apart along the route were fresh mounts, the 
picked ponies of the West, four hundred and 
twenty of them. There were sixty couriers in 
Johnny’s company, brave, hardy men of great — 
endurance and courage. Each rider was ex- — 
pected to cover seventy-five miles a day. No 
matter what the time of day or night, in win- 
ter or in summer, whether the trail was level 
and straight, or a rugged mountain path, he 
must go swiftly forward. 
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Johnny Fry made the first twenty miles of 
his circuit in forty-nine minutes. Soon, how- 
ever, he encountered a storm of sleet. The 
particles of white ice blinded him and cut his 
face. When he came to the River Platte, he 
found that it was swollen, and he had already 
lost more time than it seemed he could make 
up. His plucky little horse plunged into the 
torrent but was sucked down into the quick- 
sand and drowned. Holding his mailbags 
above his head and swimming to shore, 
Johnny Fry climbed the bank and ran along 
the slippery road to the next outpost. 

Some of the pioneers of our West can recall 
hearing the pony’s hoofbeats as the Pony Ex- 
press passed their cabins. There was a streak 
of shadow in the night as he whizzed past, giv- 
ing a cheery hail. By the time that they 
reached the doorway he was gone. 

' On the day that the first courier of the Pony 
Express was due from the west, there were 
five thousand people waiting at the outpost 
of St. Joseph, their eyes turned toward the 
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woods. A cold rain had set in. The ranchers 
in their close-fitting leather jackets and buck- 
skin trousers wrapped their army blankets 
more closely about them. They shrugged 
their shoulders. This thing could never be ac- 
complished, they said to one another. It was 
not humanly possible. 

In the crowd waited a keen-eyed boy of 
fourteen years. He was so tall and manly 
that he looked several years older. He was 
dressed like a rancher. He carried a big knife 
and two revolvers, and over his back was a 
long Spencer carbine that could fire eight. 
shots. His eyes were as brown as his hair. 
His skin, though tanned by the outdoor life 
that he led, was clear and fine. Everybody 
knew and liked this boy. 

Suddenly a horseman appeared on the trail 
from the woods. His pony was running low 
and hard, the steam from its sides rising in a 
white cloud and its nostrils wide and crimson. 
As it crossed the line, the rider shouted, and 
threw off the mailbags. 
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Then the crowd went wild with pride over 
the Pony Express. Against great odds, the 
trip had been made with a few minutes to 
spare. As close to the rider as he could get 
was the boy with the big musket. 

Pointing to the enthusiastic lad, an old cow- 
puncher nudged his neighbor. “He'll be rid- 
ing in the Pony Express before the year is 
over,” said the cow-puncher. “You mark my 
words, Billy Cody will take the trail, boy 
though he is, with the rest of the couriers. 
He’s as good a rider now as any of them, and 
he’s got brave blood in his veins.” 

The lad, who was later known as “Buffalo 
Bill,” straightened his shoulders as he heard 
the conversation. Yes, he believed he would 
join the Pony Express. 

That year, 1860, was marked by another 
event. Abraham Lincoln was elected to the 
presidency of the United States. He had been 
chosen by the people to pilot the Ship of State, 
which was losing its course in the troubled 
waters of the slavery question. The Pony Ex- 
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press was the only means by which the news 
of his election could be carried to the West. 
As each rider halted two minutes to change 
mounts and toss off a bag of mail, he shouted, 
“Lincoln’s elected!” 

Billy Cody, the boy rider, helped to relay the 
message. He had wheedled the president of 
the Pony Express to let him ride the circuit 
from Horseshoe Station to Denver. 

It was late fall, and the country was bit- 
terly cold and storm-swept. The boy could 
_ hardly see the slender trail through the snow. 
Then out of the storm came the whip of a bul- 
let. Desert bandits were behind, gaining on 
him each second! Just as they were about to 
overtake him, the lad threw off a rolled-up 
blanket as a dummy for the mailbags. By the 
time the robbers had discovered the ruse, the 
Pony Express rider was safe from pursuit. 

When he heard the whining of an arrow 
past his head, he knew that Indians were very 
near. The boy crouched down on his pony’s 
neck until he seemed a part of the saddle, and 
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rode safely through a band of marauding 
Sioux Indians, who thought the horse rider- 
less! 

With his mailbags he reached the outpost 
near Denver on time, and dropped from the 
saddle exhausted, putting all the breath he 
had left into his yell, “Abe Lincoln’s elected!” 
Thus Billy Cody was one of the first to spread 
the news of the election of a man whose fame 
would soon echo from ocean to ocean. The 
brave riders of the Pony Express did their 
duty well, and we may remember with pride 
_ their share in the making of our country. 
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